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GERMAN AND RUSSIAN OPERA 


I 


RICHARD WAGNER AND GERMAN 
OPERA 


THE GERMAN SINGSPIEL 


) Germany, opera began with what was 

known as the Singspiel. Essentially the 
Singspiel was a play with a spoken dialogue 
interrupted and varied with solos, duets, and 
choruses, bearing a resemblance to folk song. 
A Singspiel found its material in the common 
life or in an accepted fairy-tale; it sustained a 
mood of genial humor or of outright comedy, 
it abounded in local color, and its spirit was 
that of naive simplicity. With its appealing 
tunefulness and its absence of harmonic com- 
plexity, it offered the unsophisticated hearer a 
welcome change from the artful and elaborate 
devices of Italian opera. It gave ample scope, 
however, for a development from the plain and 
primitive folk song to the more romantic and 
dramatic ‘“‘Kunstlied” or art song. 
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An early example of Singspiel was John 
Thiele’s “Adam and Eve,” brought out in 
Hamburg in 1678. Reinhard Keiser, who in 
1703 became the director of the theatre 
at which ‘“ddam and Eve’ was given, was 
so industrious in arranging similar produc- 
tions that he is often credited with being 
the founder of German opera. Carl Hein- 
rich Graun, chapel master to Frederick 
the Great, who died at Berlin in 1759, 
composed thirty forgotten operas of this 
type. 

Besides the strictly German group of Sing- 
spiel writers, such as Johann Adam Hiller, with 
a dozen operas that included “Lottchen am 
Hofe’’ and “Die Liebe auf dem Lande,” the 
lyrical Johann André, and Johann Reichardt, 
we have a Viennese group in which the great 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) was pioneer, 
though not a commanding figure. For Haydn 
cared more for absolute music and the sym- 
phonic form. Haydn wrote several little operas 
for Prince Esterhazy’s court, which belong to 
the Singspiel order, among them “Der neue 
krumme Teufel’ in this engaging, sprightly 
vein, and a series of Marionette plays assign- 
able to the same classification. The most jovial 
of composers, ‘‘Papa’” Haydn was admirably 
adapted by his temperament for the composi- 
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tion of these Continental parallels of England’s 
ballad operas. 

The career of Mozart, whose “Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail” was written for the 
opening of the National Opera in Vienna, has 
been described in detail in a previous volume.’ 
His “Die Zauberflote” was the first great Ger- 
man romantic opera. 


BEETHOVEN’S ‘“‘FIDELIO”’ 


A landmark in Germany’s earlier operatic 
history is Beethoven’s sole opera ‘‘Fidelio,” 
first given at the Theatre an der Wien, Novem- 
ber 20, 1805. This premiére occurred just 
after the French forces under Napoleon occu- 
pied Vienna. Since most of the aristocracy who 
could be relied on to patronize the perform- 
ances had fled from the city in advance of the 
triumphal entry, comparatively few of Bee- 
thoven’s friends were on hand to provide the 
audiences. 

Even the name of the opera was the choice 
of the management, not of the composer. He 
wanted it called “Leonore,”’ and the only part 
of the opera which is commonly heard to-day 
outside of Germany is the beautiful overture, 
one of four different versions prepared by Bee- 


*See Volume xv “Early Italian and French Opera.” 
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thoven and now known as the “Third Leonore 
Overture.” 

The reviewers were severe. After the first 
performance, the house was small. One au- 
thority said the music was “ineffective and 
repetitious.” Another declared that Beethoven 
had sacrificed beauty to originality without ob- 
taining it, for there was little or nothing new 
in the vocal parts, while the choruses, especially 
that of the prisoners, were a flat failure. Sir 
George Grove, a loyal friend of the master, 
sent Thayer (Beethoven’s biographer) a no- 
tice written by Henry Reeve of the Edinburgh 
Review, which declared the plot ‘‘a sad mix- 
ture of bad action and romantic situations,” 
though the airs, duets and choruses were 
“worthy of all praise.” The overtures were 
“artificial,” and to appreciate them would re- 
quire repeated hearings. 

That Beethoven had spent no end of pains 
in the preparation of the work is clear from 
the study of his notebooks. There are eighteen 
different openings for Florestan’s air “In des 
Lebens Frihlings Tagen” and ten for the 
chorus “Wer ein holdes Weib.” But the opera 
was put on the stage in a frantic scramble of 
haste, and the singers were rushed into the 
cast without sufficient rehearsal. Beethoven’s 
friend, von Breuning, wrote: ‘Nothing, per- 
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haps, has caused Beethoven so much vexation 
as this work, the value of which will be ap- 
preciated only in the future.” In the face of 
the easy fluency of Cherubini to which the pub- 
lic was accustomed, contemporary taste was 
puzzled, and wholly unprepared for the gran- 
deur and the dignity of Beethoven’s operatic 
muse. ‘The singers themselves complained of 
the unvocal character of some of the passages 
set down for them to perform, even though 
Beethoven undertook more or less drastic re- 
vision, and continued to pare, prune, and re- 
mould the score with boundless energy. 

“Probably no other opera in the whole list 
was ever so worked over by its composer,” 
observes William F. Apthorp. “It is after all, 
only because of its intrinsic greatness, that 
‘Fidelio’ has any historical importance; there 
was nothing new in it, save the Beethoven tem- 
perament; it marks no epoch. It is only 
eternal.” 


WEBER AND THE ROMANTIC OPERA 


The Singspiel, we have seen, discarded 
heroic, epic, and tragic subjects, utilized na- 
tional or local folklore and delighted in leg- 
ends and fairy-tales. To the influence of this 
“Zauberoper” (magic opera) we may ascribe 
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the romantic opera as developed in the hands 
of Ludwig Spohr and Karl Maria von Weber, 
and their contemporaries and their successors. 
The romantic opera combined a supernatural 
element with the realism of everyday life. It 
discarded the stilted figures of heroic tragedy, 
or the classic myths of gods and demigods for 
medieval and modern patriotism and national- 
ism. It was of the people, by the people, and 
for the people in its feeling and in its folk- 
lore. It fed at once their appetite for the 
mysterious and the supernatural and their na- 
tive pride in their national history and tradi- 
tions. 

Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” despite a certain iso- 
lation from any school or trend, its wholly 
serious nature and its moral grandeur, is often 
assigned a place in this romantic school, though, 
as we have seen, it was not directly influential 
in the development of opera. 

Spohr (1754-1859), who enjoyed a lustrous 
reputation in his day, produced eleven operas, 
of which the best were “Faust” (1818) and 
“Jessonda’ (1823). They would be found 
academic, sterile, and unpalatable by modern 
American audiences. Weber (1786-1826) is 
a much more significant figure. His “Der 
Freischiitz” (1821), “Euryanthe”’ (1823) and 
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“Oberon” (1826) were hailed as marking the 
beginning of a new era. 

Spohr’s “Jessonda” and Weber’s “Euryan- 
the’ were alike notable for the fact that they 
were the first German operas to be ‘“‘durchcom- 
poniert’—that is to say, set to music all the 
way through. The public had to acquire a 
taste for this departure, since audiences were 
accustomed to long passages of spoken dia- 
logue, easy to follow. The banishment of the 
spoken dialogue, and the development of a 
gracious and beautiful recitative that easily 
passed into an aria were among Weber’s par- 
ticular services in the emancipation of opera 
from rigid and stilted formalism to a plasticity 
that, for those who had ears to hear, was a 
refreshing novelty. 

Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” his most accept- 
able opera, was a matter of leisurely composi- 
tion. The libretto was placed in his hands by 
Friedrich Kind on March 1, 1817. He com- 
pleted the work with the overture on May 13, 
1820. The composer could never be accused 
of laziness: the deliberate progress was due 
to preoccupation with other music, and his un- 
tiring effort as director of an opera house at 
Dresden. Throughout his life, Weber, one of 
the most indefatigably industrious of musicians, 
had to contend with the ravages of disease— 
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the tuberculosis which ended his career before 
he was forty. With indomitable courage he 
gave battle to the weakness and the anguish of 
repeated illnesses, and his fortitude and good 
cheer were the inspiration of all who came in 
contact with him. He would not have lived 
so long, and he could not have done his work, 
had he not been able to depend on the unswerv- 
ing devotion of his wife, the singer Caroline 
Brandt, in one of the most felicitous of mar- 
riages. 

“Der Freischiitz’”’ had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in Berlin: it was most gratifying to the 
Germans to find that ‘‘one of themselves” was 
able to write an opera exceeding in merit even 
the grandiose compositions of Spontini, who 
then monopolized the German stage. Weber 
himself felt that the issue was critical for the 
future of German musical art. After this 
Berlin premiere, when other cities clamored for 
a hearing, Weber wrote in his diary: ‘““To God 
alone the praise!” 

“Der Freischiitz” is one of the epochal 
operas, and deserves more than passing men- 
tion. It is the first opera of poetic and musical 
excellence to portray the rural life of the Ger- 
man fatherland, and in so doing it constantly 
resorts to tunes of a folk song character, as 
in the plentiful choruses, the lovely prayer and 
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the pensive arias of Agatha, the buoyant and 
graceful ariettas of Annchen. We see the su- 
pernatural element employed to point a moral; 
we hear (as in the delectable overture) a use 
of the Leitmotive (a phrase linked with a per- 
son, an object, or a situation) that foreshad- 
ows a basic feature of Wagner’s scores. We 
find the spoken dialogue that is a direct con- 
nective with the Singspiel; and above all we 
find the orchestra used superbly to project an 
emotional crisis or depict a situation, with 
specific and ingenious effects of tone color. 
“Der Freischiitz,’ German through and 
through, national in spirit and melodic charac- 
ter while truthfully depicting bucolic scenes and 
sentiments, is indeed entitled to be called a 
landmark in operatic history. 

Unhappily the success was followed by a 
fiasco. Helmina von Chezy had supplied an 
impossibly fantastic libretto for the next 
opera, “Euryanthe,’ and even the music to 
which the public warmed at first could not carry 
the outlandish farrago beyond twenty per- 
formances. Weber was profoundly depressed, 
and indulged himself in one of his few periods 
of melancholy and inactivity as the sequel. To 
his wife he wrote: “I have not an idea, and do 
not believe I ever composed anything. Those 
operas were not mine after all.” 
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Then Charles Kemble, lessee of Covent 
Garden, offered Weber a thousand pounds for 
an opera to be conducted by the composer in 
London. Weber, oppressed by the presenti- 
ment of death, wanted to leave his wife and 
child in comfortable circumstances. He made 
the last heroic effort for their sakes. Before 
he went he asked a doctor how long he might 
expect to live. The doctor said that if he would 
surrender his musical career, and rest for a 
year in Italy, he might live five or six years. 
If he went to England, he might die in as 
many months or weeks. Weber murmured: 
“As God wills,’ and went to London. 

He began work on “Oberon” in January, 
1825, and completed it in England early in 
1826. To his wife he wrote after the first 
performance (April 12): “Thanks to God and 
to His all-powerful will I obtained this evening 
the greatest success of my life. The emotion 
produced by such a triumph is more than I can 
describe. ‘To God alone belongs the glory.” 
But the effort was too much for the dying man. 
He longed to see his family again. It was not 
to be. He passed away in London on the night 
of June 4, 1826. 

Many pages might to advantage be filled 
with close analysis of Weber’s method and the 
basis of his influence. He brought romantic 
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opera to its highest point of development. The 
atmosphere and spirit of his compositions left 
their impress on many of the operas subse- 
quently composed, including those of Wagner, 
who sang over to himself the measures of “Der 
Freischitz” till he had learned many of them 
by heart. 

‘““Weber’s music spoke an altogether novel 
musical language,” comments Paul Landormy. 
“His rhythms are infinitely varied; among them 
are rhythmic formulas singularly living, vibrant, 
and impetuous, in place of the previous ever- 
lasting ‘rounded’ ones. The orchestration in 
his music takes on extraordinary variety and 
color: he has a predilection for the poetic 
timbre of the horn and the clarinet, which he 
employs with altogether original effect. He ex- 
cels in the expression of the dreamy, the fan- 
tastic, the unreal, the supernatural. He knows 
marvellously well how to depict the world of 
fairies, elves, and gnomes.” 

Consummate melodist that he was, Weber 
did more than produce a sequence of fetching 
tunes: he delineated character. An expert in 
the application of tone color to his brilliant 
chromatic canvas, he produced overtures whose 
alluring sprightliness and exquisite precision 
still keep them acceptable to sophisticated twen- 
tieth century audiences. The libretto of the 
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Weber opera reflects an outmoded taste, and 
the apparatus of mystery is as obsolete as Wal- 
pole’s “Castle of Otranto,” but the master 
himself, and the music that he made, will never 
be forgotten. 

“Weber,” states Waldo Selden Pratt, 
“started a movement that affected the whole 
19th century. He thus served as a vital link 
between Gluck and Mozart behind him and not 
only Marschner, Spohr, and Schumann, but his 
great successor Wagner, in making German 
opera substantially distinct from both the tra- 
ditional Italian opera and the developing 
forms of French opera.” 


WEBER’S SUCCESSORS 


An authentic heir to Weber’s direct personal 
influence was Julius Benedict, himself an opera 
composer, who left a memoir of Weber. Al- 
though his contact was less intimate, Heinrich 
August Marschner did a great deal more than 
Benedict to perpetuate Weber’s tradition in 
musical composition. Marschner is regarded 
as the colleague of Weber and Spohr in laying 
the foundation for the romantic opera in Ger- 
many. He thus aided in preparing the way for 
the advent of Wagner. In 1827 Marschner 
became opera director at Leipzig, where he 
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produced his best known works, “Der Vam- 
pyr,’ “Der Templer,’ and “Die Jiidin.’ He 
too “revelled in the supernatural, writing melo- 
diously and with rich orchestration,” as Clar- 
ence Hamilton observes. In Marschner’s wake 
and continuing the tradition we have such lesser 
figures as Conradin Kreutzer, who wrote 
“Nachtlager in Granada,” Lortzing, author of 
“Czar und Zimmermann,’ Von Flotow, whose 
“Martha’ is elsewhere mentioned, and Otto 
Nicolai, whose score for “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” has often been deservedly com- 
mended. 

Appealing and charming as were these early 
examples of German romantic opera, they were 
soon to be utterly overshadowed by the gigan- 
tic figure and overtowering musical edifices of 


Richard Wagner. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
Richard Wagner (1813-1883) is one of the 


supreme geniuses of music, and as a creative 
and a reforming influence in the history of 
opera he has no peer. A profound originative 
spirit, he hewed out his own tremendous musi- 
cal philosophy, and then with heroic fortitude 
and unfaltering persistence he waged war for 
the acceptance of his creed. Amid circum- 
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stances of the direst poverty and personal ad- 
versity, the target of the bitterest and most 
vituperative enmities imaginable, he never lost 
faith and courage. Although in the conduct 
of the man in domestic and personal relations 
there is much to deprecate, he brought to bear 
upon every measure that he penned such gigan- 
tic and various powers that his faults appear 
small and excusable in comparison. So prodi- 
gious are his powers as dramatist and poet, 
prophet and philosopher, that at times his 
music, great as it is, seems almost a minor mani- 
festation of his immense, restless, and ubiqui- 
tously exploring mental energy. 

Wagner was the master-builder of the music- 
drama. ‘The term—which was his own—im- 
plies the just and perfect balance of the two 
elements, achieved at last by fusion in the lam- 
bent flame of Wagner’s genius. Whereas the 
primitive Florentines and the earlier French- 
men had made drama the be-all and the end-all, 
and Scarlatti and his following had glorified 
the music and exalted the performer, Wagner 
finally succeeded in making the music and the 
drama yoke-fellows,—neither servile, but each 
adjutant to the other,—for the powerful and 
eloquent expression of the meaning of life in 
terms of human emotion and human sentiment. 

Wagner gave more serious consideration to 
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the proper function, the mission, the sphere of 
opera than any other composer with the pos- 
sible exception of Gluck. He could not rest 
content with the dual mode of expression as he 
had received it from his forerunners. He put 
his illuminating mind and his transforming 
hand upon it with such power and effect that, 
since his time, every writer of opera has run 
the risk of saying over again what Wagner 
had put in a better way before him. To cite 
but a solitary example—Tristan and Isolde’’ 
has been the victim of pilferings and borrow- 
ings, or at least ‘unconscious absorptions,” 
without number, and when a critic has been 
hard pressed for something to say about a new 
musical work he could generally declare with 
truth that here and there a passage was an 
echo of “Tristan.” 

This great philosopher, whose observations 
and reflections included politics, sociology, his- 
tory, and ethics, as well as music, poetry, and 
drama, believed in himself as an evangel of the 
music-drama with so firm a faith that it upheld 
him when many a spirit less steadfastly mili- 
tant would have despaired and quit the field of 
battle. He believed that the music-drama rep- 
resented the culmination of musical art; that 
it was the revealing mirror of human nature 
and of the very soul of man. In his music he 
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strove to exemplify the principles that he 
framed in the copious text of his expository 
writings. His operas are not to be completely 
understood without taking into consideration 
the background of thought and feeling that was 
ever-present to their maker. The background 
he visualized and the foundation he prepared 
have probably established for all time the prin- 
ciples that must govern successful operatic com- 
position, whatever divergence there may be in 
modes of expression to accord with racial in- 
heritance or individual temperament. Wagner 
held without deviation to his purpose to make 
opera a lasting inspiration, not a sudden excita- 
tion; to bring upon the stage great themes of 
ethical import, of which blooded figures, not 
stuffed puppets, should be the exponents; and 
finally to secure the working alliance of the 
words, the vocal and instrumental sounds, the 
action and the scene in their most potent coér- 
dination for their fourfold convincing impress 
upon all who heard and saw, not merely with 
ears and eyes but with ardently responsive in- 
telligence. Wagner relied on vocalists and 
instrumentalists; but he needed the codpera- 
tion of his audience. 

The composer himself, in his “Oper und 
Drama,” projected the nature of the reform 
to which he was self-consecrated. A survey of 
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the earlier course of the opera showed him, as 
it has shown us, that musical effect was the 
glorified end, and the drama was the means 
thereto. He wanted to see, and intended to 
encompass, an inversion whereby the drama 
should be the end, and the music the means. 
Of course he was first and foremost a musician, 
and we must not expect to find him wholly sub- 
ordinating the music to those poetic texts 
which, with such unsparing application, he him- 
self prepared. 

He does not permit the individual singer to 
do with his voice or his stage presence what the 
unruly Italian singers used to do, when the 
scores were distorted to please them and com- 
poser vied with conductor in deference to the 
whim of a reigning favorite. Wagner, with 
his ‘‘continuous music” or “endless melody” 
completely shattered the scheme of the set 
“show-piece,” the exhibitive, stand-and-deliver 
aria; he wrote no vocal ornament, no pyrotech- 
nics of coloratura and cadenza. Using voices 
as instruments, and instruments as voices, he 
kept them passing through every change of 
pace and mood, with sensitive, flexible, inces- 
sant modulation. Accompanied recitative of 
great dignity and beauty sustained the lyric 
declamation whose first aim was the further- 
ance of action. , 
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There was undeniably an abundance of 
music,—but the music was used for a poetic pur- 
pose, a dramatic function: in the pit or on the 
stage it projected a situation, it depicted emo- 
tional reactions and interactions, it projected 
surcharging climaxes of passionate exaltation 
or dynamic catastrophe: it made the singing 
actor a figure representative of the tidal force 
and flow of elemental human feelings. In the 
convincing portrayal of man or woman—as the 
type, not the individual—caught in the storm 
and stress of seismic, rending emotions, set 
forth with the full force of infinitely resource- 
ful orchestration, Wagner is incomparable. 

His use of the Leitmotive, or musical phrase 
indissolubly linked with a personage, an ob- 
ject, an emotion, was developed from prece- 
dents of Weber, and even Mozart, to a basic 
significance, as we are presently to see. His 
grasp of stagecraft, derived from his ar- 
duous practical experience at Dresden and 
elsewhere, gave him an advantage over his con- 
temporaries and his predecessors as conductor 
and stage manager; and enabled him to set an 
authoritative pattern to all who should succeed 
him. 

The student of orchestration must again and 
again recur to the scores of Wagner to see 
how, building on the best that used to be, 
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he expanded, developed, diversified what he 
found beyond all recognition, forever willing 
to experiment, forever repelling a precedent 
and welcoming an innovation if he was satis- 
fied that the altered order had its own beauti- 
ful excuse for being. As Edward Dickinson 
observes in “The Study of the History of 
Music”: “It may be said that his orchestra is 
composed of little orchestras containing instru- 
ments of the same timbre; in uniting, contrast- 
ing, dividing, in novel combinations his in- 
genuity is exhaustless. . . . It is not only a new 
orchestra that appears in Wagner’s scores, but 
unheard-of powers are discovered in the old 
instruments, and an unexampled virtuosity is 
presupposed on the part of the players.” 
Later we shall examine in some detail his or- 
chestration, and its place and function in the 
synthetic scheme. 


EARLY LIFE OF WAGNER 


The youngest of seven children, Richard 
Wagner, was born at Leipzig May 22, 1813, 
and died in Venice, February 13, 1883. His 
father, a police clerk, died six months after 
his birth. His mother soon remarried, taking 
for her second husband Ludwig Geyer, actor, 
poet and painter, who died when Wagner was 
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eight years old. Thus he was brought up in 
the atmosphere of the playhouse. His own 
father had been fond of amateur theatricals and 
took part in them. 

At school the young Wagner was particularly 
apt in writing verse. At the age of 14 he 
began a tragedy inspired by “Hamlet” and 
‘King Lear.” In the course of the drama 42 
persons died, and some of them had to return 
as ghosts that there might be a fifth act. At 
this time Weber’s music took hold of his sensi- 
tive, aspirant nature. Much of “Der Frei- 
schiitz’”’—then a new and dazzling apparition 
—was in his head, and he played the overture, 
he tells us, ‘‘with atrocious fingering.” “When 
Weber passed our house on his way to the 
theatre, I used to watch him with something 
akin to religious awe.” 

At the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig he 
heard Beethoven’s symphonies, and their im- 
pression was “overwhelming.” Naively, he 
thought how well such music would support his 
tragedy. Since he must write it for himself, 
he turned to the study of thorough-bass, in a 
book he obtained from a circulating library. 
Then a master, Gottlieb Miller, was engaged 
to help him with the rules of harmony and 
counterpoint. But teacher and pupil soon 
parted: Muller thought the lad very perverse, 
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and Wagner thought his teacher a dry 
pedant. 

Matriculating at Leipzig University in 1831, 
Wagner found in Theodor Weinlig, Cantor of 
the Thomasschule, a scholar and a friend. He 
loved him and greatly gained from the tuition. 
Weinlig spared no pains to set him right in his 
daily exercises. The object-lesson chosen was 
usually Mozart: there could not have been a 
better. Lessons with Weinlig lasted but six 
months: to a large extent Wagner was ‘“‘self- 
schooled, self-scanned,” but he lost no oppor- 
tunity to hear music and to digest and apply 
what he heard. 

At the age of 20 he began his professional 
musical career as chorus master at the Wurz- 
burg Theatre, where he wrote “Die Feen.” 
Confessedly, Beethoven, Weber, and Marsch- 
ner were his models. The opera was accepted 
by the director of the theatre at Leipzig, but 
not performed. It was finally given at Munich 
in 1888, after Wagner’s death. 

As musical director at Magdeburg, Wagner 
produced “Das Liebesverbot,’ based on the 
story of Shakespeare’s “Measure for Meas- 
ure,” but it proved a fiasco. There was a 
crowded house at the first performance but at 
the second—for the poor composer’s benefit— 
hardly anyone attended, and the unpaid and 
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dissatisfied performers indulged in a free fight 
behind the scenes. 

Virtually penniless, but still optimistic, he 
took a post at the Konigsberg Theatre and 
married one of the actresses, Minna Planer, 
who was four years older than he. In the hope 
of attracting attention in Paris, Wagner sent 
Scribe the eminent librettist an outline of a 
four-act opera. Scribe paid no heed to it. The 
director at Kénigsberg went into bankruptcy, 
and Wagner had to seek other employment. 
At this ebb-tide in his fortunes he went with his 
wife to Riga. He remained there for two years 
as conductor of the theatre orchestra, and it 
was in Riga that he began “Rienzi.” 

At the end of his contract he returned to 
Konigsberg, and with his wife and a huge New- 
foundland dog found his way on a sailing vessel 
to London, and thence to Paris. That dismal, 
sea-sick voyage gave him his first inspiration 
for “Der fliegende Hollander” (The Flying 
Dutchman). 


SRIENZI. 


His hope of producing “Rienzi” in Paris was 
not realized. Meyerbeer in later years said 
that the libretto of “Rienzi”? (Wagner’s own) 
was the best he had read. The story need not 
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be told in detail, but it deals with the attempt 
of Orsini, a Roman nobleman, to abduct Irene, 
sister of Rienzi, a Papal notary. Rienzi, bent 
on revenge, heads an uprising of the plebeians 
against the aristocracy. For a time he is the 
popular hero: later, he is accused of treachery, 
and, after Papal excommunication, he is obliged 
to take refuge in the Capitol, which is burned 
by the maddened populace, and Rienzi, his 
sister and her lover perish in the flames. 
“Rienzi’ is an opera of historic importance, 
belonging to the school of Auber’s “La Muette 
de Portic’’ which Wagner greatly admired. 
Wagner naively professed his object in writ- 
ing the work. It was “to do something grand, 
to write an opera for whose production only 
the most exceptional means should suffice.” 


“CHE FUXING DUTCHMAN” 


When Wagner presented the scenario of 
“Der Fliegende Hollander’ to the director 
of the Paris Opera, the latter gave him 500 
francs for it, and turned over the idea to an- 
other composer. But Wagner went ahead with 
the development of his own brain-child. 

The outlook was indeed disheartening. 
Wagner was now reduced to doing anything 
he could find to do for his daily bread. He 
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took reigning favorites of opera and arranged 
them for any desired group of instruments; he 
wrote reviews for musical journals; he cor- 
rected music proofs for the publishers. If 
friends had not been compassionate, Wagner 
and his wife might in their pride have perished 
of starvation. Their faithful comrade the dog 
had been stolen soon after they came to Paris. 

In 1840 he completed ‘Rienzi’ and dis- 
patched it to Dresden in the hope of its ac- 
ceptance there. In 1841 he completed his 
framework for “The Flying Dutchman,’ and 
received the joyous tidings that Dresden had 
accepted “‘Rienzi.”” His appointment as second 
conductor of the Dresden Opera followed. 
“Rienzi” was given October 20, 1842; “The 
Flying Dutchman” was less cordially received 
on January 2, 1843. 

The story of “The Flying Dutchman” is 
that of a bold mariner who swears by all the 
devils of Hell that no tempest shall keep him 
from doubling a certain dangerous cape, al- 
though it take him until doomsday. The devil 
accepts the challenge and holds him to his aw- 
ful vow. Every seven years, however, the 
mariner may land, and if he can find a maiden 
who will keep faith with him forever, he will 
be released from his oath. If not, he must 
continue eternally on his way. One day he 
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meets Senta, who falls in love with him, and 
swears that she will be true unto death. Over- 
hearing a conversation between Senta and a 
former lover, he assumes that she is faithless, 
and in grief and despair he goes to sea again. 
That she may keep her promise and save him, 
she throws herself into the sea, just at the very 
moment that his vessel is about to founder. 
Thus his soul is redeemed in the hour of death. 

Here at once we meet striking and charac- 
teristic aspects of Wagner’s work which call 
for comment. We see him, taking a leaf from 
“Der Freischiitz,”’ filling his scene with super- 
natural, the ghostly, and the romantic. But he 
goes further than his beloved Weber. He does 
not let the delineation of character remain in 
abeyance to the picture and the setting. He 
creates beings that, for all the supernaturalism 
raving and fulminating about them, are thor- 
oughly human in their reactions and their attri- 
butes—real people, not dangling marionettes. 

It is important to note the evolution if not 
the genesis of several of Wagner’s fixed prin- 
ciples in this opera. Here is the symbolism by 
which Wagner made his characters not merely 
personages but epic figures that incarnate good 
or evil, duty or destiny, a quality of human 
nature reacting to environment, impulse and 
passion translated and revealed in action. The 
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figure of the pilgrim soul in quest of redemp- 
tion and finding a savior was a favorite with 
Wagner. The Flying Dutchman has his 
paralled in Tannhauser: Senta comes to his 
salvation as Elizabeth, by her renunciation, 
would redeem her lover, or as, in the last of 
the music-dramas, Parsifal, the guileless, brings 
grace and peace to the stricken Amfortas. 


“TANNHAUSER”’ 


“Tannhduser” was first given at Dresden in 
1845. The singers themselves disliked what 
they had to do. Madame Devrient, who sang 
Venus, said: ‘You are a man of genius, but 
you write such eccentric stuff, it is hardly pos- 
sible to sing it.””. And the critics, as might have 
been expected, formed an anvil chorus. Schu- 
mann, prompt to recognize new merit, had also 
attended and saw and heard more profoundly. 
“It contains deeper, more original, and alto- 
gether an hundredfold better things than his 
previous operas—at the same time a good deal 
that is musically trivial,” was Schumann’s opin- 
ion. ‘On the whole, Wagner may become of 
great importance and significance to the stage, 
and I am sure he is possessed of the needful 
courage. Technical matters, instrumentation, 
I find altogether remarkable, beyond compari- 
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son bettersthan formerly. Already he has fin- 
ished a new text-book, ‘Lohengrin.’ ” 

Wagner at Dresden reached a crisis in his 
fortunes. Through the strain and stress of 
harsh experience and personal adversity he dis- 
covered the false standards of the current 
social and political régime against which his 
career became a sustained militant protest. 
The rotten foundations of that régime, he came 
to believe, must be cleared away before the re- 
forms in art of which he was evangelist and 
protagonist could be established. Amid pecuni- 
ary troubles, professional dislike, and revolu- 
tionary restlessness he continued his prodigious 
labors in literature as in musical composition. 
With infinite pains he drew up a proposal for 
a national theatre, incorporating ideas of efh- 
ciency and economy far too modern and com- 
prehensive for the official minds, which curi- 
ously perused, satirically annotated, and then pi- 
geon-holed the memorandum for oblivion. His 
opinions were free-spoken and outflung; the 
muzzle and collar of sycophancy were not for 
him. He wrote and talked himself first into a 
reprimand from the police authorities, and then 
into a warrant for his arrest as a “‘politically 
dangerous individual.” His cardinal offense 
was the literary and oratorical espousal of the 
cause of Saxon freedom of action, leading to 
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the so-called ‘“‘Saxon Revolution” of 1848-49, 
when the court fled from Dresden and Prussian 
troops were dispatched to put down the popu- 
lar uprising. 

Liszt, who procured for Wagner a passport 
to leave the country, rendered the composer 
an invaluable service by producing ‘“Tann- 
hauser”’ at Weimar in 1849. Other cities, em- 
boldened by Liszt’s favor, made room in their 
schedules for the new opera. But from 1849 
to 1861 Wagner was “‘in exile” in Switzerland 
and elsewhere because of his vehement expres- 
sion of displeasure with the government, and 
his zeal in the revolutionary cause. While in 
Zurich he poured out his soul in an extraordi- 
nary series of books, pamphlets, and articles— 
fiercely polemic in behalf of the reforms he 
wished to see installed, the principles on which 
his art was founded. They reveal a sublime 
and profound self-confidence, a possessing con- 
viction that he was on the side of right. This 
championship of the ideal took the greater 
courage in view of the fact that the champion 
seemed at the end of his resources. He out- 
lined to Liszt the magnificent scheme of “The 
Ring’’—a new heaven and a new earth for the 
“‘music-drama”’—at the very time when in his 
exile the doors of every opera house were closed 
against him. He was all but friendless and 
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penniless, court favor was gone, and profes- 
sional influence in his behalf, aside from the 
powerful aid of Liszt, was negligible. Who 
shall maintain that this was not an amazing ex- 
hibition of will power, of courageous and un- 
faltering faith in one’s own creative genius? 

In 1850 Wagner’s indebtedness to Liszt was 
increased by the latter’s production of “Lohen- 
grin’ at Weimar. “From that memorable 
night,” says Herbert Thompson, “dates the 
success of the Wagner movement in Germany,” 
though the immediate reaction was a chorus 
of mingled approval and denunciation. And 
from “Lohengrin” despite all the desperate 
odds, Wagner went on growing in command of 
technical resource and intellectual power, from 
strength to strength, to the supreme achieve- 
ments of “Tristan” and “The Ring.” 

In “Tannhauser”’ we find Wagner develop- 
ing still further the power of synthesis, in the 
combination of music and the drama, which he 
had begun to disclose so impressively in “The 
Flying Dutchman.’ He uses the leading mo- 
tive conspicuously, yet it is not a paramount or 
fundamental feature. His harmonic scheme re- 
mains essentially simple throughout; he ven- 
tures few innovations and almost no chromatic 
heresies. There are traces still of the Italian 
love of a mellifluous continuity and cantabile 
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sounds, and there are many points at which the 
stage is set and a hushed interval prepares for 
an aria just as the audience of the Italian opera 
desired. 

Wolfram’s song to the evening star, Eliza- 
beth’s prayer, the Pilgrims’ Chorus—such de- 
tachable episodes as these are the sign of the 
survival of tradition. But there is retrospect, 
there is anticipation also; it is the Wagner of 
the latter phases that we hear in the reticent 
manner of Tannhauser’s narrative, or the con- 
test of the minstrels. Wagner’s master-hand 
in plot construction is as striking as his archi- 
tecture of chorus and air and instrumentation. 
For here with consummate skill he blends the 
medieval tradition of the enslavement of a 13th 
century Minnesinger in the toils of love with 
the legend of a poetic tourney of the Wartburg 
and the spiritual contrast of the saintly char- 
acter of Elizabeth. 


“1 OHENGRIN”’ 


“Lohengrin,” though not produced until 
1850, had been written several years before, at 
a time when Wagner suffered keenly from a 
sense of isolation, due to managerial ill-will, 
critical rejection, and public disfavor. His 
hand was against society, which seemed banded 
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to defeat him. The world seemed all evil: 
he became a revolutionary, a socialist, and an 
anti-Christian, an embittered Ishmaelite. Lo- 
hengrin incarnates Wagner’s ownsolitude. His 
desire to be known, loved, and revered for his 
own sake was Wagner’s own desire. Elsa, ‘‘the 
spirit of the people,” would have known bliss 
had she been content to.accept the shining, 
heaven-sent lover without the shattering inter- 
rogations to which the poison tongues of Or- 
trud and Telramund, out of that evil world, 
incited her. But she doubted and queried; the 
spell was broken; the joy reluctantly departed 
to the bourne whence it came. 

And in the manner of the outworking of the 
idea—in the music and the drama, inseparably 
entwined, we behold again a growth of knowl- 
edge, of power, of technical resource and 
subtlety. Here the periodic structure that we 
found still present in “Tannhduser’ has van- 
ished; aside from the Bridal Chorus and the 
wedding march which is now heard around the 
world, there is scarcely a halting of the con- 
tinuity of the polyphonic yet integral perform- 
ance of voices and instruments. Leading 
motives became still more assertive. The score 
throughout is surcharged with mystic rapture 
and other-worldly exaltation, making the or- 
chestral prelude one of the most beautiful of 
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all: and it is to this ethereal atmosphere, en- 
hancing the medieval chivalry and the religious 
consecration of the story, that the psychic ap- 
peal of “Lohengrin” to a modern audience may 
largely be ascribed. 


“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


By 1859, “Tristan and Isolde’ was com- 
pleted; it was not put on the stage until it was 
presented at Munich in 1865. Even after 
Wagner’s return from exile in 1861, an ad- 
verse fate seemed to pursue him. After fifty- 
seven rehearsals “Tristan”? was withdrawn at 
Vienna, for the given reason that Ander the 
tenor was unequal to his role. 

“Tristan and Isolde’ is another biographi- 
cal document. Wagner had written to Liszt: 
“Seeing that throughout my existence I have 
never tasted the joy of love in its perfection, I 
wish, with the fairest of all dreams, to raise 
a monument, compose a drama in the course 
of which this wish for love will be gratified to 
entire satiety. I have in mind the plan for a 
‘Tristan and Isolde, a work absolutely simple, 
yet brimming over with the most intense 
vitality; and I should like to wrap myself 
around with the folds of the sable banner 
which floats above its final scene and die.” 
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In “Tristan” the central thesis is that love 
knows no law save that of its own fulfilment, 
even to death. The story, as Wagner had 
promised himself, is of the simplest. Tristan, 
sent to be love’s messenger, to bring Isolde, 
Princess of Ireland, to King Mark of Corn- 
wall, loves her for himself and by the magic of 
the potion that they share upon the voyage 
their love and their doom in one are sealed. 
It is nothing but a love story set to music, 
working out the tragedy of the eternal tri- 
angle. 

Here, with a perfectly congenial theme, 
Wagner surrenders to the full flood of his in- 
spiration even as the lovers yield to the over- 
whelming tide of their enamored delirium. He 
pours out his harmonies with an amazing 
prodigality! There is the stuff for a dozen 
operas of the archaic pattern of thrum and 
strum and tintinnabulation. Though the great 
song of Isolde, the culminant ‘‘Liebestod” 
over the body of Tristan, is so powerful as 
quite to atone for the insufferable length of 
Tristan’s maundering about his wounds as he 
lies awaiting her coming, we find in this opera 
the complete effacement of the old pattern of 
“setpieces’’ and the conventional pauses, which 
indicate plainly to the audience the right place 
to applaud the singer. Music and poetry have 
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here effected a seamless welding. Wagner had 
all but had realized the difficult ideal of the 
musicdrama that he had set before himself, an 
ideal completely attained at last in the““Nibelun- 
gen Ring.” 

The long years of exile in Switzerland gave 
the world in sequence, after “Tristan,” “Das 
Rheingold,” “Die Wealkiire,” the first act of 
“Siegfried,’ and many of those critical essays 
which, had he written no music, would still 
have won for their author a place among the 
most forceful musical philosophers of the ages. 
He touched no theme that he did not adorn and 
illuminate. Opinionated and erratic though he 
might be, he never failed to say something pro- 
vocative and stimulating. 

In a great book, ‘“Wagner as Man and Art- 
ist,’ Ernest Newman—who is never carried 
away from his firm poise by hero worship— 
writes: “There are few of us who would not 
give three-fourths of the prose works for an- 
other opera from his pen; and he would have 
had time to write half a dozen if he had ab- 
stained from all this prose. But the prose was 
a necessity to him; it was a needed purgation 
of the intellect, without which the emotion 
could not function fully and freely. The most 
striking illustration of this is ‘Opera and 
Drama.’ Wagner had already poured out his 
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ideas upon man and art at great length in ‘Art 
and Revolution’ and the ‘Art Work of the 
Future.’”’ Being, as Newman observes, the 
most many-sided of musicians, he sought all 
possible media of utterance. For ‘Wag- 
ner was one of those dynamically charged 
persons after whose passing the world 
can never be the same as it was before he 


came.” EAR 
a Pa at oH 4. 
EMOTIONAL BACKGROUND OF “‘TRISTAN”’ 


In the emotional background of “Tristan 
and Isolde” is Wagner’s intimacy with Ma- 
thilde Wesendonck. Mentally he had out- 
grown Minna Planer. The great egoist writes 
ine Memelenen (My Life): <The: really 
painful feature of our later life together was 
the fact that owing to this passionateness of 
hers I lost the last support that Minna’s pe- 
culiar nature had afforded me. At the time 
I was filled only with a dim foreboding of the 
fateful consequences of my varying Minna. 
Her pleasant and soothing qualities still had 
such a salutary effect on me, that with the 
levity natural to me, as well as the obstinacy 
with which I met all attempts at dissuasion, I 
silenced the inner voice that prophesied dark 
disaster.” 
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Minna, for her part, wrote in a letter: 
“You will know what Wagner was when I mar- 
ried him,—a forlorn, poor, unknown, unem- 
ployed musical director. As regards his 
intellectual success, I am happy to think that 
all his works were created in my company: and 
that I understood him he proved to me by the 
fact that to me alone he first read or played 
all his poems, all his compositions, scene by 
scene as he sketched them and discussed them 
with me. Only I could not follow his political 
doings. With my simple understanding I saw 
that no good would come to him out of them, 
and the more he departed from the path of 
art, the deeper became the sorrowful feeling 
in me that he was breaking away from me 
also.” 

Wagner had made innumerable protesta- 
tions of undying love to Minna, and there had 
been innumerable reconciliations after count- 
less quarrels. But as the shadows deepened 
and lengthened he could find it in his heart to 
write of their life in Dresden: “‘When I came 
home profoundly dispirited and agitated by 
some new annoyance, some new mortification, 
some new disappointment, what did my wife 
give me in lieu of consolation and uplifting 
sympathy? Reproaches, fresh reproaches, 
nothing but reproaches.”’ 
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It is impossible to follow further the widen- 
ing of the rift in the lute of domestic tranquil- 
lity: let what has been said suffice to show the 
estrangement between the pair who had faced 
the years of storm and stress together, and 
thus to sketch the emotional background of the 
meeting with Mathilde Wesendonck in Febru- 
ary, 1852, long before he left Minna. As 
Newman puts it: “The young wife was fasci- 
nated by the man of genius, and woman-wise 
pitied his evidently forlorn state. He for his 
part, found in her the mental and moral sun- 
light his work needed at the time. Their affec- 
tion for each other deepened month by month.” 
Wagner says that when he brought Mathilde 
his poem of Tristan, she confessed her love for 
him! He pretended to be pained and grieved 
that either his wife or Mathilde’s hus- 
band should be perturbed by the growing in- 
timacy. Finally, Wagner and Mathilde made 
up their minds to go their separate ways, 
but the reconciliation with Minna did not 
take place. She died in Dresden in 1866; 
Wagner’s last published letter to her was 
written two years before. In 1870 Wag- 
ner married Cosima Liszt, who had been 
the wife of the pianist von Bulow. Sieg- 
fried Wagner, their son, was born June 6, 


1869. 
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“THE MASTERSINGERS”’ 


But we must revert to Wagner’s musical 
fortunes. In Paris, in March of 1861, the 
score of “Tannhduser’ had been thrice per- 
formed and each time it was received with the 
execration of a claque formed to hoot it from 
the stage. The partisans for and against 
Wagner were numerous and violent. Wagner, 
though he felt he had the public with him, de- 
cided to take advantage of an amnesty pro- 
cured for him and returned to Germany. 
Three years later, King Ludwig II of Bavaria 
came to his rescue, with the proffer of unlimited 
resources. “So great is my joy that it has 
crushed me!” wrote the musician. “Tann- 
hauser”’ and “The Flying Dutchman’’ were 
given in Munich, and finally (in 1865) “Tris- 
tan’ was sumptuously mounted. But cabals of 
ferocious intensity and activity continued to 
hound him even under the royal zgis, and made 
it impossible for him to carry out his plan for 
a dramatic establishment of his own. He was 
driven forth again to peaceful asylum in 
Switzerland, where at Triebschen, near Lu- 
cerne, Cosima Liszt-von Bulow joined him, in 
anticipation of her divorce. ; 

Here at Triebschen the score of “The Mas- 
tersingers” was completed, in 1867, 22 years 
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after the first sketches. The opera was per- 
formed at Munich under von Bilow on June 
21, 1868. 

“Die Meistersinger”’ is Wagner’s one comic 
opera, and it is a masterpiece of its kind: 
encomium has been lavished upon it ever since 
it was first produced, and by no means has the 
last word been said. Again Wagner appears, 
thinly veiled, as protagonist for his own con- 
victions in the person of Walter, champion of 
youth and the new order against the entrenched 
conservatism represented by the crabbed pedant 
Beckmesser, who stands for the school of critics 
(Hanslick in particular) who decried Wagner 
and strove to drive him from the stage as an- 
archist and heretic. The opera musically and 
textually is a satire directed against these 
splenetic, narrow censors, but the wit and humor 
are never envenomed. From first to last the 
work is a joyous and roliicking d*we7imceriis, 
with scene after scene of the most delightful 
fun-making, though the serious secondary 
meaning is between the lines. 

To be a Mastersinger, it appears, one must 
conquer the “Tabulatur,” the arid schedule of 
rules and prohibitions. He must know the 
least minutia of the technique of shaping verse 
with its proper accent and end-rhymes, and 
must be able to fit suitable music to the sylla- 
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bles. If you had partly conquered the ‘“Tabu- 
latur’”” you were called a ‘scholar’; when at 
last you knew it perfectly you graduated to the 
rating of ‘‘schoolman.” The next step was to 
the dignity of the “‘poet” who was able to 
improvise verses. Then, the final elevation, he 
who could put music to the lines he shaped 
was the full-fledged ‘‘mastersinger.” In this 
painful ascent of Parnassus there were thirty- 
three pitfalls into which the unwary or un- 
learned might tumble. When the marker with 
his slate had chalked up seven of these faults 
against a candidate, he forfeited his chance of 
going further. 

The scene is laid in Nivtemberaa in the 16th 
century. Walther von Stolzing, the young 
Franconian knight, loves Eva, daughter of 
Pogner the goldsmith. Pogner stands firm in 
his determination that Eva shall wed none but 
a mastersinger. Eva is determined to marry 
Walther, and tells him so. Walther to win 
her is bound to qualify as a mastersinger. 

Eva’s servant, Magdalena, instructs her 
sweetheart, David, to teach the young knight 
the many rules he must learn before he may 
hope for success in the concert. (David is the 
apprentice of Hans Sachs the Cobbler, who is 
the most beloved figure in Nuremberg.) 
When Walther learns from David how many 
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rules there are, he gives it up as a bad job and 
decides to trust to his own inspiration. 

The Mastersingers assemble in solemn con- 
clave, and Pogner announces that the hand of 
Eva is the prize of victory. Walther comes 
forward, and Beckmesser, the cantankerous 
town clerk, is the marker who, in his curtained 
box, is to set down the errors. Walther, with 
his “profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 
sings exultantly and exuberantly the famous 
“Preislied” (Prize-song). But his song is like 
nothing the Mastersingers have heard before, 
and they are horrified. Beckmesser in a mo- 
ment or two has run out of room on his slate 
for all the atrocious faults committed by the 
novice. Walther retires, disheartened; the as- 
sembly dissolves in a hubbub of angry protest. 
Hans Sachs alone has found beauty and truth 
in the air, and he warns his colleagues not to 
condemn it in hot haste. — 

The scene of Act II“is a street-corner with 
Hans Sachs in a reverie before his shop-door. 
Eva asks him how Walther fared in his ordeal. 
Although Hans Sachs himself is in love with 
Eva, when he discovers by his pretended dis- 
paragement that she cares for Walther, he 
determines to help her. But he will not further 
Walther’s scheme of an elopement—and pre- 
vents it by directing a strong light upon the 
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street through which they must pass. Down 
the thoroughfare comes Beckmesser, who 
offers a villainous serenade under Eva’s win- 
dow. Sachs is hammering away on a pair of 
shoes, and Beckmesser in vain urges him to 
desist. Finally Hans agrees that Beckmesser 
shall continue to sing, and Sachs shall be 
marker, hitting the shoe for every error. It 
results in a bedlam that brings to the windows 
every nightcapped head in the neighborhood. 
David, the apprentice, thinks that Beckmesser 
has dared to serenade his sweetheart Magda- 
lena, and gives the musician a trouncing. The 
people fill the street and uproarious riot en- 
sues. Eva and Walther try to carry out their 
balked plan, but Hans Sachs intercepts them, 
sends Eva home, and takes Walther into his 
own house. The watchman’s horn is heard. 
The people disappear like rabbits making for 
their burrows. When the watchman enters he 
hears nothing, sees nothing, and proclaims pre- 
vailing peace. 

Act III shows us Sachs in his room, reading 
a book, and philosophizing. David enters and 
sings a tribute for his birthday. Then Walther 
appears, and tells of a dream he has had. 
Sachs has him sing it, and writes down the 
description. After they have gone out, Beck- 
messer hobbles in, stiff and sore from the drub- 
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bing he received. He finds what Sachs has 
written down and decides to appropriate it. 
Sachs enters and catches Beckmesser flagrante 
delicto, but lets him keep the poem. Sachs has 
a reputation as a poet, and Beckmesser is elated 
to think that he possesses one of his newest 
compositions. He hobbles away to learn it in 
time for the song-tourney. Then Eva comes 
in to have her shoe repaired,—a pretext,— 
and Walther sings her the last stanza of his 
dream-song. With David and Magdalena a 
quintet of rare beauty is performed at this 
point. 

In a meadow outside the town the lyric 
festival takes place. After much bucolic 
merry-making, the contest starts. Beckmesser 
tries to sing Walther’s words to the tune of 
his unlucky street serenade. The result is too 
awful to tolerate, and the crowd sets up such 
a hubbub that he has to withdraw in complete 
discomfiture. Then Walther with ease and 
grace and jubilant spirit delivers his song and 
all are captivated. The prize is his by uni- 
versal acclaim. Defiant as he is of the Master- 
singers and their sterile academicism, he needs 
the lesson of tolerance that Hans Sachs pro- 
ceeds to offer. Just as the cobbler-poet had 
defended Walther against the pedants, so now 
he holds a brief in defense of the guild, and 
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points out to Walther and the assembled multi- 
tude that the bright promise for the future of 
German art depends in large measure upon the 
foundation the Mastersingers have established. 

Sachs may be taken for the sensible and en- 
lightened public, which gave Wagner its sup- 
port when the critics were in divided camps. 
Aside from the autobiographical character of 
this great opera, it is significant for the broad 
humanity of the genial human sentiment that 
underlies its satire. 

Ernest Newman observes that “ ‘The Mas- 
tersingers’ is the most purely vocal of all 
Wagner’s later works, in the sense that while 
the orchestral tissue is superbly full and un- 
ceasing in its flow, the voice parts have an in- 
dependence that is rare in the later Wagner. 
The style is in a way almost a reversion to that 
of ‘Lohengrin, allowance being made, of 
course, for the more symphonic nature of the 
orchestral portion, and the more continuous 
nature of the whole. The ‘Meistersinger’ is 
full of ‘set’ pieces—arias, duets, trios, a quin- 
tet, choruses, ensembles, and so on. ‘The ne- 
cessity for these lay in the nature of the subject; 
and Wagner, at that time at the very height of 
his powers, has so cunningly mortised all the 
components of the opera that not a joint is 
observable anywhere.” 
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THE FESTIVAL PLAYHOUSE AT BAYREUTH 


Wagner as early as 1850 had wanted to 
build a playhouse for the ideal presentment of 
his music-dramas. In 1862, in the preface to 
his poem which was to become the text of the 
“Ring,” he appealed to the public; in 1871 he 
opened in Germany a public subscription. In 
1873 and 1874 he was invited to transfer his 
enterprise to Baden, London, and even 
Chicago, but although considerable sums of 
money were offered to tempt him, he declined. 
In 1872 the ‘‘Festspielhaus” (Festival Play 
House) was founded at Bayreuth. Wagner- 
vereine (Wagner unions) gave their aid. 
Wagner’s friends—Carl Tausig the pianist 
among them—enlisted subscribers. The mu- 
nicipality of Bayreuth bestowed the actual 
site of the opera house. In 1882 it was put on 
the basis of other opera houses that are ex- 
pected to yield a financial profit—but it was 
stipulated that the money was to be turned 
back into the idealistic undertaking for which 
the house was built. 

In the struggle to build and maintain the 
opera house and to establish the renowned 
Bayreuth Festival, Wagner’s right-hand ally 
was his wife, whom the world has always 
known as Frau Cosima. The aid she gave him 
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was the fulfilment of the assistance bestowed 
so liberally by her father. The debt of 
Wagner to Liszt was inestimable, and Wagner 
did not fail in gratitude. Liszt wrote essays 
on “Der fliegende Hollander,” “Tannhauser” 
and “Lohengrin,” which were as fingerposts 
imperatively summoning public attention to 
Wagner’s merits. But he did much more than 
espouse the cause of these music-dramas in a 
literary championship. He had the faith to 
produce the works at a time when the world 
undervalued them. There was a long estrange- 
ment between Wagner and Liszt after the 
former had taken Liszt’s daughter from her 
husband von Bulow, but after the breach was 
closed the pair were better friends than ever. 
In the letter that invited Liszt to the laying 
of the corner-stone at Bayreuth Wagner wrote: 
“You came into my life as the greatest man 
whom I could ever address as an intimate 
friend; you gradually went apart from me 

. . Toa second, higher life am I now wedded 
in her (Cosima), and can accomplish what I 
should never have been able to accomplish 
alone.” 

Arthur Hervey in his “Franz Liszt and His 
Music,” does not overstate the case when he 
writes: “Concerning Liszt’s whole-hearted de- 
votion for Wagner too much cannot be said. 
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It is certainly unexampled in the whole history 
of music. At a moment when Wagner was in 
dire straits, an exile from his country owing 
to his connection with the Dresden revolution- 
ary movement of 1849, Liszt, realizing his 
towering genius, at once determined to be- 
friend him, and constituted himself in a way 
his guardian angel, watching closely after his 
interests, helping him in every conceivable man- 
ner, pecuniarily as well as artistically, plead- 
ing his cause with ever-increasing enthusiasm, 
producing and conducting his operas, writing 
essays on his themes—in a word, achieving the 
possible and the impossible. . . . Throughout 
the course of his relations with Wagner, Liszt 
exhibited almost superhuman self-abnegation. 
‘The object of my whole life,’ he wrote to him, 
‘is to be worthy of your friendship.’ No won- 
der that Wagner was able to pen these words: 
‘Your friendship is the weightiest (wichtigste) 
and most important event of my life.’” 

The corner-stone of the Festspielhaus at 
Bayreuth was laid in 1872. The building was 
ready for occupancy in 1876, and it was dedi- 
cated by a performance—the first complete 
production anywhere—of the mighty dramas 
of the “Nibelungen Ring.” 

There were innovations in this opera house 
which should be noted. The first, perhaps, was 
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the submergence of the orchestra. Wagner 
himself has written: ‘It had at first been a 
matter of some doubt whether the invisible 
orchestra would answer for the more subtle 
effects of orchestration; but it turned out 
eventually that all details were perfectly audi- 
ble; and, moreover, that certain shortcomings 
of our customary orchestra arrangements had 
been removed. Flutes, oboes, clarinets, and 
bassoons were heard more distinctly, and the 
explosive blare which ordinarily seems insepa- 
rable from a sudden forte of trumpets and 
trombones was less apparent. It may be well 
here to record the disposition of the Nibe- 
lungen orchestra:—conductor (quite invisible 
from the auditorium) facing the orchestra and 
the stage; to left of him, first violins; to right, 
second violins; violas near violins; violoncellos 
and basses flanking to left and right; in the 
middle of the orchestra, somewhat nearer the 
stage, the woodwinds; behind them again, par- 
tially under the stage, the brass and percussion 
instruments. Total, exclusive of conductor, 
114. 

“A notion of the auditorium may be gained 
by fancying a wedge, the thin end of which is 
supposed to touch the front of the stage, the 
thick end the back of the auditorium; the seats 
arranged in a slight curve, each row farther 
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from the stage raised a little above the one 
in front of it, and the several seats so placed 
that every person seated can look at the stage 
between the heads of two persons before him; 
all seats directly facing the stage; no side boxes 
or side galleries, no prompter’s box. Total 
number of seats 1500; a little over 1200 
for the patrons, the rest, about 300, for 
distribution gratis to young musicians and 
others.” 


THE FIRST WAGNER FESTIVAL 


J. W. Davison, critic of the London Times, 
writing of the first Wagner festival, said: 
“Under the new conditions of darkening the 
auditorium every object on the stage comes 
out so sharply that the lines of division are 
plainly detected, and the illusion is thus to a 
great extent imperilled. The fire that encir- 
cles Briinnhilde’s home upon the Walkyrie 
rock . .. is dexterously managed, and the 
effect imposing in proportion; but the employ- 
ment of the new steam apparatus in the 
transformation scenes was at the outset found 
excessive—somewhat of a nuisance, moreover, 
to the audience, not to speak of those un- 
happy dwellers in the orchestra who had to 
play like demons in a cavern choked with va- 
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porous exhalations . . . The rainbow bridge 
. over which the gods walk leisurely to 
Walhalla . . . is poor and clumsy enough to 


have excited derision in the audiences of our 
transportive London theatres. . . . As for the 
long-bodied snake into which Alberich trans- 
forms himself, in order to show off the power 
of the Tarnhelm (the toad is barely discover- 
able), the bear, through means of which Sieg- 
fried delights in terrifying Mime, and the 
dragon which he kills, if it be true (as it is 
afirmed) that they came from London, they 
can only have been selected from among the 
useless lumber of some forgotten Christmas 
pantomime. The most charming and impres- 
sive scene in the ‘Siegfried’ drama is very 
nearly endangered by the unwieldy propor- 
tions and sepulchral utterances of that hybrid 
nondescript—the giant Fafner, who, accord- 
ing to Wagner’s own stage direction, crawls 
forth ‘in the form of a monstrous lizard-shaped 
serpent-worm, though he is far more like a 
hippopotamus than a lizard. The Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden ‘gods,’ who have little in 
common with the gods of Walhalla, would 
have roared at him.” 

The first cycle of the so-called Tetralogy 
took place at Bayreuth from August 13th to 
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August 30th, 1876; “Parsifal” was first given 
July 26, 1882—less than seven months before 
the composer’s death. 


“THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG”’ 


When we speak of the “Ring” music-dramas 
of Wagner we mean, of. course, the quartet 
named “The Rhinegold,”’ “The Valkyrie,” 
“Siegfried” and “The Twilight of the Gods,” 
constituting together “The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung.’ ‘The four are called “the Tetralogy” ; 
the last three are collectively designated ‘‘the 
Trilogy.” 

“The Rhinegold”’ was first heard at the 
Court Theatre of Munich, September 22, 1869. 
“The Valkyrie’ saw the light in the same place 
on June 26, 1870. “Siegfried” and “The Twi- 
light of the Gods” were produced at Bayreuth 
in 1876—the year of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, for which Wagner wrote a very poor 
march that netted him $5000. (‘The best 
thing about that march,” he said, “was the 
money I got for writing it.”) In America, 
these were the first “Ring” performances: 
“The Rhinegold,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Jan. 4, 1889, under Anton 
Seidl; “The Valkyrie,’ at the Academy of 
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Music, New York, April 2, 1877, under Adolf 
Neuendorff; “Siegfried,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, November 9, 1887, 
under Anton Seidl; “The Twilight of the 
Gods,” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, January 25, 1888, under Anton 
Seidl. 


“THE RHINEGOLD”’ 


The story told in the Tetralogy of the 
“Ring’ dramas may be briefly summarized. 
In “The Rhinegold” we have as the evil 
genius Alberich the Nibelung, personification of 
greed. Wotan (the Northern Jupiter) sym- 
bolizes power. Alberich has renounced love, 
and devoted his life to thieving the Rhinegold 
from the Rhine daughters. From this gold he 
is to forge the ring which shall make him su- 
premely powerful. (This ring, of course, gives 
its name to the Tetralogy.) 

Wotan obtains the ring, and instead of giv- 
ing it back to the Rhine daughters bestows it 
upon Fafner and Fasolt, the giants, in lieu of 
letting them have Freia, goddess of youth and 
beauty, who was promised them as their re- 
ward for building Walhalla. Alberich has put 
a curse on the ring: like the Hope diamond of 
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modern days, it is supposed to blast the happi- 
ness of any into whose hands it comes. No 
sooner have the giants possessed themselves 
of it than they fall to quarreling over it. Faf- 
ner kills Fasolt. Then Fafner becomes a 
dragon, and goes to live in a cave where he 
guards the ring and other precious things 
which were part of the purchase price that 
Wotan gave for Freia. Among these articles 
is the Tarnhelm, or magic helmet made of 
Rhinegold, which enables its wearer to assume 
any guise he pleases. 

Wotan, who is a good deal of a cry-baby 
and sentimentalist, rather than a King of 
Kings, is so filled with fear when he sees Fasolt 
killed by Fafner that, in order to protect his 
high Heaven, Walhalla, against possible raids 
by Alberich and the Nibelungs, he brings into 
being the Valkyries (and the greatest of these 
is Briinnhilde). They are a celestial feminine 
police force. Wotan himself, for all his Jove- 
like weaknesses, is the epic figure standing for 
the fulfilment of the law. 

A rainbow bridge spans the abyss between 
earth and the celestial battlements of Wal- 
halla. The gods in majestic processional pass 
across this bridge to their Olympus—and with 
this episode “The Rhinegold,” as prelude to 
the Trilogy, closes. 
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“THE VALKYRIE” 


The first scene of “The Valkyrie’ is laid in 
the hut of Hunding. Wotan by one of his 
numerous unions has had the twins Siegmund 
and Sieglinde. Sieglinde has married Hund- 
ing. But when the storm-beset Siegmund en- 
ters Hunding’s hut, Sieglinde and Siegmund 
discover an immediate and intense affection for 
each other, which prompts them to become 
husband and wife, and make their escape from 
the wrath of Hunding. MHunding starts in 
pursuit. Then Fricka appears, the wife of 
Wotan. She is defender of the sanctity of the 
domestic ties. As Siegmund and Sieglinde 
have violated these, she insists that Wotan 
shall allow Siegmund to be slain by Hunding. 

But Brinnhilde, magnificently generous and 
tender, takes pity on Siegmund and Sieglinde 
and attempts to save Siegmund. Because she 
has striven to alter the outcome of the duel 
in which Hunding kills Siegmund, she must be 
punished. Her father has a long and affecting 
final interview with the erring Valkyrie. Pa- 
ternal love and filial tenderness could hardly 
find more poetic and eloquent expression. 
Wotan causes Briinnhilde to fall into a deep 
sleep upon a rock and encircles her with leap- 
ing flames. The only hero worthy of the 
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young goddess will defy the flames and pierce 
them to the great awakening. This hero, as 
Brinnhilde cannot know, is Siegfried, who is 
born to Sieglinde after the death of Siegmund. 
“The Valkyrie’ ends with Brinnhilde repos- 
ing amid the flames awaiting her rescuer. 


“STEGFRIED”’ 


In “Siegfried” we have the story of the woo- 
ing of Brinnhilde by her hero. Siegfried has 
been brought up by Mime, a malignant and 
treacherous Nibelung, in the very forest where 
Fafner in the guise of a dragon is on guard 
above the Nibelung hoard. Mime at his forge 
is trying to weld the pieces of Siegmund’s 
sword. He is not doing this to help Siegfried: 
quite the contrary. It is his purpose to have 
Siegfried slay Fafner. Then he will poison 
Siegfried and thus obtain the ring and the 
treasure for himself. After the slaying of 
Fafner, the dragon’s blood smeared on Sieg- 
fried’s fingers touches his lips and tells him 
what the birds are saying: and a little bird 
warns him that Mime means to kill him. So 
Siegfried puts the guileful Nibelung to death. 

The little bird sings to him the story of 
Brunnhilde and guides him to where she lies, 
flame-encircled. Wotan himself bars the way, 
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but Siegfried shatters his spear with Sieg- 
mund’s magic sword. The ecstasy of love, the 
mystic rapture of a strange new feeling takes 
possession of the hero as he awakens the glori- 
ous maid. Still as the ardor grows between 
them Briinnhilde hesitates to doff her divinity 
and become the woman susceptible of mortal 
feeling, vulnerable to human passion. At last 
in the seizure of a power greater than her pride 
she surrenders to the kingly lover. 


“THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS” 


At the outset of the final member of the 
Trilogy, “The Twilight of the Gods,” a scene 
in which the Fates are winding the skein of 
life and foretelling the downfall of the Gods, 
Siegfried says farewell to Briinnhilde, obeying 
the call to high adventure. Siegfried falls into 
the evil hands of Gunther, his sister Gutrune 
and Hagen their half-brother. Hagen is son 
of Alberich the Nibelung, and he wishes to re- 
gain from Siegfried the Nibelung ring. So 
Hagen inspires Gunther with the desire to win 
Briinnhilde for his bride. Gutrune gives Sieg- 
fried a love-potion that causes him to forget 
Briinnhilde and ask Gunther for the hand of 
Gutrune. 

Gunther says Siegfried may have his sister 
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on one condition. This is that Siegfried will 
disguise himself as Gunther and win Brinn- 
hilde for the latter. Siegfried does so; but 
Briinnhilde recognizes him by the ring on his 
finger, and accuses him of treachery. 

Then the enraged Brtinnhilde joins with 
Hagen and Gunther in the conspiracy against 
Siegfried. Hagen kills Siegfried in the hunt 
by stabbing him in his only vulnerable spot, 
which is between the shoulder blades, and slays 
Gunther also in a quarrel over the ring. 
Brinnhilde, too late, learns of the treachery 
that has taken Siegfried’s life and destroyed 
their bliss. Her one idea is to join Siegfried 
in death. She kindles his pyre, and rides 
through the flames to share his fate. 

A Rhine maiden seizes the ring. Hagen 
leaps into the stream to regain it. The other 
maidens draw him down into the depths. As 
the pyre of Siegfried burns, Walhalla blazes 
on the horizon. The home of the gods is 
consumed by fire. The curse of the Nibelung 
ring has taken effect, but in this passing of the 
old order is the dawning of a new day for hu- 
manity: and the consummation has come about 
through love—the emotion that Alberich had 
rejected for the evil sake of lucre and power. 

In its allegorical significance the mighty 
drama of the “Nibelungen Ring’’ is the visuali- 
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zation of Wagner’s own conception of the 
ultimate victory of the spirit of justice and 
moral idealism over the ancient, outworn 
modes of political, ecclesiastical and social in- 
stitution. 

Wotan stands for the old régime, Siegfried 
is the champion of the new order. ‘This ex- 
plains the significance of the scene in which 
Wotan seeks to bar the approach of Siegfried 
to Brunnhilde, and Wotan’s spear is shattered. 
True, Siegfried comes to a tragic end—but his 
redemptive office is transferred to the maid for 
whom he penetrated the fire-ring to the great 
awakening. We find a parallel to the under- 
lying concept of the Trilogy in Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound,” a similarity in the 
spiritual undertones of the cosmic drama of 
“eternal passion, and the pain of finite hearts 
that yearn.’ Wagner did not write his music- 
dramas purely to serve esthetic and artistic 
ends; there is always a fundamental philosophic 
or ethical idea behind them. 


““PARSIFAL”’ 


“Parsifal”’ for many years was given only 
at Bayreuth, and Frau Cosima Wagner strug- 
gled desperately to prevent its production else- 
where. The drama portrays the redemptive 
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power of compassion gained through tribula- 
tion, and the enlightenment that results from 
meeting evil and overcoming temptation. 
Lohengrin, it will be remembered from the 
opera of which he is hero, had declared him- 
self at the close of the song of Parsifal, King 
or the Grate The text of “Parsifal’” calls 
him “Der reine Thor” (the guileless fool). 
Through his own innate righteous instinct he 
is to overcome evil with good and win the 
crown of life. The scene is laid in the north 
of Spain at ‘“Monsalvat.”’ Amfortas, the King, 
has been grievously wounded with his own holy 
spear by Klingsor, the magician, who beguiled 
him by means of the fascinating Kundry. The 
spear was the one that had wounded the side 
of Christ. It is hoped that Parsifal may be 
the long-awaited healer of Amfortas, but that — 
expectation is abandoned when Parsifal sees 
the feast of the Grail and does not compre- 
hend its meaning. Kundry weaves her spells 
about Parsifal in vain. She herself is re- 
deemed and becomes his disciple. After des- 
ultory wanderings they come again to the 
Castle of the Grail, and Parsifal touches the 
wound of Amfortas with the sacred spear. 
Amfortas is healed, and kneels in homage to 
the new King of the Grail; Kundry expires 
while a white dove descends in a benison. 
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In the beautiful Prelude, often detached for 
orchestral performance, the dominant themes 
are those of Love, Faith, and Hope. The 
opening theme, sometimes called the motive of 
the Eucharist, is played in unison by strings and 
woodwind. It is followed by the theme of the 
Grail, assisted by trumpets and trombones, 
whose concluding unforgettable phrase, an as- 
cending progression of sixths, is taken by 
Wagner from the Amen of the Saxon liturgy, 
used in the Court Church at Dresden. The 
theme of Faith is proclaimed with assurance 
by the brasses immediately after the repeti- 
tion of the Grail theme, pianissimo. Finally, 
the last two measures of the Eucharist motive 
reappear at the climax of the Prelude, and the 
last notes are those of the theme of the Grail. 
Wagner’s own commentary on these clos- 
ing measures runs: “Shall there be redemp- 
tion from the devouring torments of the 
soul? Once again we hear the promise and 
hope!” 

The Good Friday spell is one of the few 
detachable episodes. In tender and exalted 
strains it depicts the beauty of the landscape 
as the expression of the gratitude of all Crea- 
tion to the Redeemer. Another portion of 
the work that, in an adequate performance, is 
certain to make a profound impression upon 
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the audience is that of the solemn chorus of 
the knights in the Grail scene. ‘In all my 
experience of concert-going,” writes Ernest 
Newman, “I can remember no sensations com- 
parable to those I felt during the Grail scene 
from ‘Parsifal’ at one of the Three Choirs 
Festivals; the exquisite beauty of the boys’ 
voices floating down from one knew not where 
was something almost too much for mortal 
senses to endure.” 

““The music itself,’ he writes elsewhere in 
the same volume (‘‘Wagner as Man and Art- 
ist’), “apart from a few commonplaces in 
the first Act, is marvellous. It is indeed an 
old man’s music, but only in the sense that it 
opens windows for us upon regions of the soul 
to which only the old and emotionally wise 
have access. . . . I find in the music of ‘Parsi- 
fal... subtle, searching simplicity, .. . al- 
most unearthly illumination. Nowhere does 
the great master seem to me more truly power- 
ful than in these quiet strains: . . . To the 
last the wonderful brain kept growing. Wag- 
ner makes a new musical idiom, a new texture, 
for ‘Parsifal’ as he had done for every other 
of his works; above all a harmonic language of 
incomparable subtlety, a _ gliding, melting 
chromaticism that searches us through and 
through.” 
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CONTEMPORARY VERDICTS ON WAGNER 


Some contemporary verdicts on Wagner 
were indeed astounding. No other composer 
has been the target of more bitter abuse and 
scorn. The caricaturists had ‘‘no end of fun” 
with him. One showed him playing for a 
dancing procession of money bags. Another 
depicted his ‘‘orchestra of the future’ as a row 
of cats, with howling babies behind them in 
process of maternal chastisement. Again, the 
composer is shown in the act of driving sharp 
notes like nails into the ear of the public; or, 
translated to Heaven, he advises that drums 
and brasses shall be added to the harps; he 
gives lessons to Beethoven and Mozart; he 
turns the spit in the lower regions, roasting 
Offenbach and other composers of lighter music 
over the coals. 

Rossini held ‘Lohengrin’ upside down, as- 
serting that he could make neither head nor 
tail of it. Berlioz, after hearing “Tristan,” 
declared he could not imagine what the com- 
poser meant to say. Marschner accused him 
of “quack methods,” while to Saint-Saéns the 
new music was ‘‘odd.”’ Perhaps the climax was 
reached with Tschaikowsky’s observation 
about the “Ring” dramas: ‘There never was 
such endless and tedious twaddle. The bulk of 
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it bores me to death.” But Tschaikowsky sub- 
sequently modified the severity of his opinion. 

Prosper Mérimée, who wrote the libretto 
for “Carmen,” said he could make just as good 
music as this from listening to his cat walk on 
the piano keys. Doctor Hanslick, leading 
musical critic of Germany,—a famously severe 
censor,—said that Mendelssohn’s simplest 
song was more appealing than ten Wagner 
operas. Gustav Engel declared “Lohengrin” 
nothing better than “blubbering baby talk,” 
and John Hullah described it as “an opera 
without music.” “Bad art,’ Tolstoi called the 
“Ring”; but he was outdone by Nordau who 
styled it “a bleating echo from the remote 
past.’ 

Clara Schumann, wife of Robert, wrote in 
her diary for August, 1875: “We went to 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ this evening. It is the 
most repulsive thing I ever saw or heard in 
my life. To have to sit through a whole eve- 
ning, watching and listening to such love-lunacy 
till every feeling of decency was outraged, and 
to see not only the audience but the musicians 
delighted with it was—I may well say—the 
saddest experience of my whole artistic career. 
I held out to the end, as I wished to have heard 
it all. Neither of them does anything but sleep 
and sing during the second act, and the whole 
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of Act 3—quite forty minutes—Tristan occu- 
pies in dying—and they call that dramatic! 
Levi says that Wagner is a better musician 
than Gluck! . . . Are they all fools or amI a 
fool? The subject seems to me so wretched; a 
love-madness brought about by a potion—how 
is it possible to take the slightest interest in 
the lovers? It is not emotion, it is a disease, 
and they tear their hearts out of their bodies, 
while the music expresses it all in the most 
repulsive manner. I could go on lamenting 
over it forever, and exclaiming against it.” 

Obviously there is a lesson in these com- 
ments, that sound so curious to our twentieth 
century ears. The lesson is that the radicalism 
of to-day may become the conservatism of to- 
morrow. ‘The change of taste that has lifted 
Wagner from obloquy to glory is a warning 
that we should not precipitately condemn the 
unfamiliar at first hearing merely because it 
differs from that to which we have been accus- 
tomed. 

““Wagner’s personality was, perhaps, the 
most powerful and richest expression of the 
German genius of the nineteenth century,” 
states Paul Landormy. “It comprises at the 
same time the Teutonic romantic aspiration, its 
mystic morality, its democratic, socialistic, and 
nationalistic dream, its pantheism and spirit 
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of synthesis. This art, heavy, overweighed, 
less pure than classic art, yet profoundly mov- 
ing, infinitely subtle, brims over with humanity 
beneath its complicated legendary and symbolic 
apparatus. It renewed and amplified the tech- 
nical resources of the language of music, and 
offered musicians of the future a wealth of dis- 
coveries.”” 


WAGNERIAN SINGERS AND CONDUCTORS 


A great school of singers and a remarkable 
succession of conductors since Wagner’s own 
day have won enduring fame in performances 
of his music. German tenors have included 
Tichatschek and Schnorr, whom Wagner 
highly praised. He wanted Schnorr to appear 
whenever “Tristan” was produced. Other 
Germans have been the ‘god-like’ Max Al- 
vary, Niemann, Vogl, Alois Burgstaller (who 
appeared in the American premiere of ‘“Parsi- 
fal” in 1903), Gudehus, Burrian, Heinrich 
Knote—one of the ablest. Karl Jorn, often 
thought to be a German, is of Russian nativ- 
ity: he was born at Riga in 1876, while Latvia 
was still a Russian province. One of the most 
famous Wagnerian interpreters was Jean de 
Reszke, the finest tenor known to the stage 
after Mario and before Caruso. The versatil- 
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ity of de Reszke was phenomenal, for this Pol- 
ish artist surpassed Italian tenors at Rhadames 
in “Aida,” excelled French artists in “Carmen,” 
“Faust” and “Romeo and Juliet,’ and out- 
shone German exponents of such roles as 
“Tristan,” ‘Siegfried,’ “Lohengrin” and 
“Walther.” 

When Anton Seidl came to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in New York as conduc- 
tor, in 1885, he surrounded himself with a 
galaxy of singers versed in the Bayreuth tra- 
dition. These included Lilli Lehmann, Amalie 
Materna, Marianne Brandt, Auguste Krauss, 
Max Alvary, Emil Fischer, Vogl, Reichmann, 
and Niemann. A popular outcry was raised 
by the uninitiated against an “overdose” of 
Wagner. Then de Reszke was introduced to 
bring in the French and the Italian influences. 
To the dismay of the anti-Wagnerites, Jean de 
Reszke proved the chief zealot for the Ger- 
man school. Abetted by his brother Edouard 
the basso, by Lehmann, Nordica, Ternina, 
Schumann-Heink, Eames, Plancon, and others, 
he made Wagner again the predominant fea- 
ture. Jean de Reszke even persuaded Melba 
to acquire the role of Brtinnhilde, in “Sieg- 
fried,” but the strain proved too much for her 
dulcet tones, in conflict with the strenuousness 
of Wagner’s orchestration. For the same rea- 
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son Sembrich abstained from Wagnerian roles. 

Seidl as a Wagnerian conductor was tre- 
mendous. Finck says: ‘‘When Seidl died, the 
most temperamental of all orchestral and oper- 
atic interpreters passed from this world.” 
The Damrosch family—Leopold, Frank, and 
Walter—won their spurs as students, expo- 
nents, and directors of 'Wagnerian produc- 
tions. No one explains these operas more 
persuasively or more intelligently than the 
present leader of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Probably the foremost Wagner singer in all 
the distinguished gallery is Lilli Lehmann. To 
have heard her sing the “Liebestod”’ from 
“Tristan and Isolde’ was to be thrilled by an 
unforgettable experience. She gave to the 
role ‘‘the last full measure of devotion.” None 
has preached more insistently the doctrine of 
hard work, or realized it more sacrificially in 
practice: 1) aitter” shad rehearsed a. role..a 
thousand times in my own room,” she writes in 
her famous book, ‘How to Sing,” “I would go 
into the empty theatre and rehearse single 
scenes, as well as the whole opera, for hours at 
atime. That gave me the certainty of being 
mistress of my resonances down to the last 
note; and very often I felt able to begin it all 
over again. So must it be if one wishes to ac- 
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complish anything worth while.”’ She has been 
not merely an artist but a scholar of her art: 
she was one of the wisest singers that ever 
lived, and her book, which analyzes her own 
mode of singing, is a mine of suggestion to 
those who would emulate her example. 


OPERAS BY RICHARD STRAUSS 
Since the death of Richard Wagner, the 


other paramount figure in German opera has 
been Richard Strauss. The second Richard 
never will supplant the first, there is room for 
them both in the liberal scheme of contempo- 
rary opera-giving and opera-going. Some of 
the abuse that was once heaped upon Wagner 
has descended upon the head of Strauss, serv- 
ing to advertise him and to raise up loyal 
champions for his genius. 

Though the city of Vienna celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday with particular exuberance in 
1924, Strauss is by nativity a Bavarian. He 
was born at Munich in 1864; his father was a 
horn player in the court orchestra. At the age 
of four he studied the piano: at six he began 
to compose: at sixteen some of his works were 
seriously presented in public. The only contem- 
porary rival of his precocity, as far as the 
music of Central Europe is concerned, is the 
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brilliant Eric Korngold of Vienna, whose 
opera “Die Tote Stad?’ has been a vehicle for 
the rare gifts and graces of Maria Jeritza. 
We may not concern ourselves here with the 
development of the symphonic poem, devised 
by Liszt, in which Strauss has exhibited his 
astonishing versatility, his flair for intricate 
and ingenious polyphony, his chromatic audac- 
ity which so incensed those who first gave ear 
to “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don Juan,” “Tod und 
Verklarung,” “Don Quixote’ “Ein Helden- 
leben” and the rest. Service of four years as 
conductor of opera at Munich, and two more 
years in the same capacity at Weimar gave the 
acquisitive, inquisitive, and wide-ranging intel- 
lect of the composer its excellent opportunity 
to perceive and adapt the methods of the the- 
atre for the expression of his own peculiar 
idiom in music-drama. The first opera he 
wrote was “Guntram,’ which made no great 
stir at Weimar in 1892. He got his idea for the 
story from a newspaper article on medieval 
secret societies. Guntram is knight in an order 
whose object is to educate humanity by love. 
His heart is torn by the spectacle of social dis- 
tress about him. Denouncing the tyrant Duke 
Robert to his face, Guntram provokes the lat- 
ter, and slays the hated despot. Freihild, wife 
of the Duke, is passionately enamored of Gun- 
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tram. But he will not marry her, for he has 
sinned in killing the Duke. The sin was not in 
the act, but in its motive—earthly love for 
Freihild. Leaving her to rule over a devoted 
and united people, Guntram goes forth to self- 
imposed banishment in the wilderness. 

Slow in action, philosophic, and having for 
its central thesis the unpopular doctrine of re- 
nunciation, the opera has not held the stage. 
But it is a work of power, imagination, intel- 
lectual outreach, and spiritual characterization 
of an elevated order. It seems to deserve a 
better fate, and posterity may give it a kinder 
entertainment than it has hitherto received. 

“Feuersnot,” in one act, with a silly story of 
a maiden who is punished for harsh treatment 
of her lover by having flames come out of her 
back for the illumination of the entire village, 
is a satire directed against Munich for its in- 
difference to Wagner, or to Strauss himself. 
“Salome,” likewise in one act, was at first re- 
ceived with an inordinate tumult due in the 
main to those opera-goers who looked for a 
sensation. When the hubbub died away, the 
merits of the score were patent; yet the no- 
toriety achieved by the work still stands in the 
light of a temperate consideration of its 
merits. It was finished in June, 1905, and was 
first produced at Dresden in that year. New 
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York heard the work in 1907. The text is a 
translation by Hedwig Lachmann of the play 
by Oscar Wilde. In the one act of the opera, 
the leading characters are Herod, tetrarch of 
Judea, Jokanaan (John the Baptist), the 
prophet, Narraboth, captain of the guard, 
Naaman, executioner, Herodias, wife of 
Herod, Salome, daughter of Herodias. 

The one scene is a terrace above the banquet 
hall of Herod. At the request of Salome, 
Narraboth has Jokanaan brought from his 
cistern-dungeon that she may see him. She 
falls in love with him at sight, and he indig- 
nantly repels her amorous advances. When 
Jokanaan has been restored to the dungeon, 
Narraboth in an overwhelming access of jeal- 
ousy ends his own life. 

Herod, Herodias, and the courtiers appear 
on the terrace, to ascertain why Salome has 
been so long absent from the banquet. Herod 
himself makes love to his step-daughter, but 
in her obsession she pays no heed to him. 
Herodias demands that Jokanaan, for his fear- 
less denunciation of Herod’s evil ways, shall 
immediately die. Herod refuses. Then he 
bids Salome dance for him, promising her 
whatever reward she cares to name. She com- 
plies with his request, and demands, at the con- 
clusion of this ‘‘Dance of the Seven Veils,” as it 
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is called, the head of Jokanaan on a charger. 
Herod at first refuses, but at last he is pre- 
vailed upon to give the order. The execu- 
tioner descends into the dungeon, and presently 
the severed head is handed her upon the silver 
salver. 

In a frenzy of exultation she seizes it, lav- 
ishes caresses and kisses upon it, and sings her 
triumph song. Herod tells his soldiers to put 
her to death. They close in upon her with 
their shields. Her last words are: ‘‘Ah, I 
have kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan. There was 
a bitter taste on thy lips. Was it the taste of 
blood? They say that love hath a bitter taste. 
But what of that? What of that? I have 
kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan, I have kissed thy 
mouth.” 

The dance and the exhibition of the severed 
head offended the sensibilities of many who 
witnessed the production: on the other hand 
the minutely subdivided orchestration, requir- 
ing 112 instruments, despite all its cacophony, 
its strident, blatant dissonance, has been un- 
reservedly admired by sophisticated critics. 

Ernest Newman’s words, written in 1908, 
seem fair to the work to-day. ‘The dazzling 
cleverness and the inexhausible wealth of color 
in the score, the marvellous ingenuity with which 
every terrible detail of the scene or the psychol- 
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ogy of the actors is brought home to us by 
the orchestra—these things are literally the 
world’s wonder at present. But already we can 
see that there is much in the opera that is sheer 
ugliness, and the style has a good deal of that 
cold perversity that is so repellent in all 
Strauss’s later work. . .. He can do every 
clever and astounding thing that a musician 
could do; what he apparently cannot or will 
not do now is to write twenty continuous pages 
that shall be wholly beautiful and unmarred 
by bravado or by folly.” 

Strauss loves to “pile on the agony” in his 
colorful orchestration: but to dismiss cursorily 
his masterful employment of the augmented 
orchestral apparatus would be monstrously un- 
fair to the ingenuity with which he introduces 
his leading motives and portrays character by 
the subtle emotional connotation of his meas- 
ures. His use of the saxophone leads ad- 
vocates of “jazz” to approve warmly of 
his open-mindedness. ‘Salome’? employs the 
heckelphone,—a baritone oboe invented by 
Heckel in 1905,—and there is no work by 
Strauss which does not mobilize a large num- 
ber of instruments and accessories in unusual 
and enormous combination. For “Elektra,” 
which far outdoes the tumult and shouting of 
“Salome,” Strauss wished to introduce so many 
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domestic cattle that even the redoubtable 
Schumann-Heink threw up her role in disgust, 
refusing to compete with the bleating, braying, 
and lowing of so many four-footed associates. 
Moreover, the range of the score was such as 
to tax to the limit the vocal organs of those 
who participated. 

“Der Rosenkavalier’ (1911), a master- 
piece, abounds in fascinating strains, that are 
often tantalizing fragments, like snatches of 
the dance wafted afar from the ball-room and 
heard as in a dreamy recollection. Minute 
analysis of the score, such as Teutonic patience 
is ever ready to attempt, shows almost innu- 
merable themes and leading motives springing 
like a delicate efflorescence of the composer’s 
nimble fancy all the way. The story of Oc- 
tavian who bears the silver rose to Sophia in 
behalf of a noble suitor, only to become her 
lover and to speak for himself, is told with 
ingratiating fancy-play that displays the com- 
poser’s infinite resourcefulness and uses every 
artifice that the modern orchestra is able to 
supply. 

“Ariadne in Naxos” (an “interlude” for the 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” of Moliére) was 
brought out at Stuttgart in 1912, and a re- 
arrangement was presented at Dresden in 
1917. The pantomime, “Joseph Legend,” was 
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heard at Paris in 1914 with a first German per- 
formance at Berlin in 1921. “The Woman 
without a Shadow’ was produced at Vienna in 
1919. “Schlagobers’—“Whipped Cream”’— 
an operatic ballet, was brought out at Vienna 
in 1924 to signalize the sixtieth birthday of the 
versatile master, and proved a delightful fan- 
tasy. 

Strauss’s ‘“‘comic play-opera” entitled “Tnter- 
mezzo,’ with the text by the composer, was 
well received in Berlin in the spring of 1925. 
In the middle of June, after relinquishing his 
post as director of the Vienna State Opera, he 
began work on a film version of “The Rose 
Cavalier,” with Jacques Catelin, of the Comé- 
die Francaise, and Michael Bohnen, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in leading 
roles. 


OTHER GERMAN OPERA COMPOSERS 


Other opera composers of the German 
school deserve honorable mention. Karl Gold- 
mark (1830-1915), a Hungarian, wrote “The 
Queen of Sheba,” a work of gorgeous Orien- 
tal effects and smooth-sliding melodicity. 
Engelbert Humperdinck (1854-1921) com- 
posed two lovely operas that delight the chil- 
dren and their elders too—“Hansel und 
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Gretel” and “Die Kénigskinder.” The first of 
these in its original form was written to be pre- 
sented in the composer’s own nursery; the sec- 
ond, before it became an opera, appeared in 
the form of incidental music for a drama. 
Humperdinck’s idiom is beautifully simple and 
engagingly melodious. Recently his musical 
accompaniment for Max Reinhardt’s marvel- 
lous spectacle, “‘The Miracle,’ proved an im- 
portant factor in the success of that significant 
production. 

Cyrill Kistler (1848-1907) wrote several 
operas instinct with Wagnerian feeling. Hugo 
Wolf, a great song-writer, is to be credited with 
the humorous opera “Der Corregidor’; and 
another who followed the Bayreuth tradition 
at some distance is Eugen d’Albert (with 
“Tiefland” as the best of a number of bids for 
fame). Max Schillings wrote a ‘‘Viking”’ 
opera, modeled upon “Tristan,” called “Ing- 
welde,’ and Wagner’s own son Siegfried is 
composer of several works of respectable me- 
diocrity. 


It will be seen that in the history of German 
opera, from its primordial beginnings even 
through the most sophisticated developments 
of the modern music-drama, the influence of 
the Singspiel has persisted. The greatest com- 
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posers, from the patriarchs of the classical 
epoch to Richard Strauss in the heydey of his 
popularity in two hemispheres, have felt its 
simple, constraining power and admitted its in- 
fluence. The voice of the people has been a 
mandate heeded by those who in Goethe’s 
phrase have opened the hearts of the people 
to themselves, and the most successful writers 
of opera have been those who came nearest to 
the expression of those elemental emotions and 
instincts that are the common inheritance of 
mankind in all ages and in every land. 
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(Scores for these can be obtained and studied) 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
Fidelio 
GOoLDMARK, Karu 
The Queen of Sheba 
Haypn, JosEPH 
Der neue krumme Teufel 
HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT 
Hansel und Gretel 
Die Konigskinder 
Mozart, WoLFGANG AMADEUS 
Die Zauberfléte 
ScHILLINGS, Max 
Ingwelde 
Strauss, RICHARD 
Guntram 
Feuersnot 
Salome 


Der Rosenkavalier (The Rose Cavalier) 
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Wacner, RICHARD 
Rienzi 
The Flying Dutchman 
Tannhdauser 
Lohengrin 
Tristan and Isolde 
The Mastersingers 
The Rhinegold 
The Valkyrie 
Siegfried 
Parsifal 

WEBER, CARL VON 


Der Freischitz 
Euryanthe 


Oberon 
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The following selections from operas among 
others have been recorded by the manufac- 
turers of phonograph records. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
Leonore Overture (Fidelio) 
Chorus of Prisoners (Fidelio) 

GoLDMARK, Kari 
Magic Tones (Queen of Sheba) 

HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT 

I am the Sleepy Fairy (Hansel and Gretel) 

Susie, Little Susie (Hansel and Gretel) 

Witch’s Dance (Hansel and Gretel) 

Hexenritt and Knusperwaltz (Hansel and Gretel) 
Wacner, RIcHARD 

Rienzi Overture, Part I (Rienzi) 

Rienzi Overture, Part II (Rienzi) 

Spinning Song (The Flying Dutchman) 

Overture (Tannhauser) 

Elizabeth’s Prayer (Tannhauser) 

Evening Star (Tannhauser) 

Pilgrim’s Chorus (Tannhauser ) 

Prelude (Lohengrin) 

Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) 

Lohengrin’s Narrative (Lohengrin) 

Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin) 

King Henry’s Prayer (Lohengrin) 

Prelude (Tristan and Isolde) 
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Isolde’s Love-Death (Tristan and Isolde) 
Prize Song (Meistersinger) 
Ho-yo-to-ho (Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry) (Valkyrie) 
Magic Fire Scene (Valkyrie) 
Ride of the Valkyries (Valkyrie) 
Wotan’s Farewell (Valkyrie) 
Siegfried’s Funeral March (Gotterdammerung) 
Twilight of the Gods (Gotterdammerung) 
Amfortas’ Prayer (Parsifal) 
WEBER, CARL VON 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) 
Through the Forest (Der Freischitz) 
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THE FOUR PERIODS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


USSIAN music has been divided into 
four periods. In the first originated the 
ancient folk songs and metrical legends, car- 
ried about over the vast reaches of Muscovy 
by minstrels using among other instruments the 
harp-like ‘“‘gusslee” of seven strings, the reed 
pipe known as the “‘svirel,” and the ‘“‘dombra” 
which was like the guitar, and was a forerun- 
ner of the modern “balalaika.” This period 
reached its climax in the time of Vladimir, first 
Christian ruler of Russia, a thousand years 
after the beginning of the Christian era. The 
second period, with the nationalizing tendency 
on the wane and the folk song therefore less 
significant, is one in which the Byzantine in- 
fluence predominated. This period extended 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
the half century from about 1750 to about 
1800 the Italian music which had become so 
powerful in France and England became simi- 
larly paramount in Moscow and St. Peters- 
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burg. After this epoch, the opening decades 
of the nineteenth century witnessed a return 
to the indigenous music, and Glinka’s opera “4 
Life for the Czar,” produced in 1836, signal- 
ized the opening of a fourth period of reliance 
on Russian genius and the creation of music of 
an indubitable, authentic Russian character. 
That opera is a landmark which Russia’s lead- 
ing composers (e.g., Rimsky-Korsakow) have 
acknowledged as their point of departure. 


GLINKA, THE PATRIARCH OF RUSSIAN OPERA 


In his own autobiographical notes, trans- 
lated by Rosa Newmarch, who has done so 
much to explain Russian opera to English read- 
ers, Glinka says:. “I was born on June 2, 
1804, in the glow of the summer dawn at the 
village of Novospasskoi, which belonged to my 
father, Ivan Nicolaevich Glinka, a retired 
army captain.” He explains that he had a 
delicate constitution and nervous tendencies, 
and instead of fresh air and exercise he lived 
in a room that was too hot, and was dosed 
with tea, copiously sugared. He had a pas- 
sion for the sound of bells, and when he was 
ill kept one at hand for the amusement of its 
tinkle. His playmates were girls—his sister, 
and his nurse’s daughter. Of a quiet, gentle, 
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reflective disposition, he responded ardently 
to music, and said to his drawing-teacher, who 
chided him for his abstraction: ‘“‘What’s to 
be done? Music is the soul of me!” After 
Russian songs, his favorite tunes were those of 
Boieldieu, Rudolph Kreutzer, and Méhul. 
Little did he know of the unexploited treas- 
uries of music his later development would en- 
counter. He was very fond of animals, and 
at one time had sixteen birds in his room, which 
he would stir to song by performing on the 
violin. 

His first lessons in composition and piano- 
playing came from John Field, the Irish genius 
at St. Petersburg. But Field soon left for 
Moscow, and turned Glinka over to his pupil 
Obinana. At St. Petersburg, moreover, the 
youth heard operas—Meéhul’s “Joseph,” 
Chembini’s “Water-Carriers,’” Isonard’s “Gio- 
conda,” Boieldieu’s “Le Bonnet Rouge’ and 
other works neither heard nor heard of nowa- 
days. Appointed a Government clerk in 1824, 
from 1825 to 1830 he was incessantly com- 
posing. Then a doctor said he had ‘‘a whole 
quadrille of ailments,” and he was shipped off 
to Italy, where he remained four years. “All 
his life,” Stassov tells us, ‘““Glinka was a martyr 
to doctors and remedies.” His biography fre- 
quently refers to nervous depression, to faint- 
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ing spells, to various maladies. But he had the 
strength of will to rise above these afflictions 
and to do his work in spite of them. 

At Milan Glinka set himself to learn of 
Basili, Director of the Conservatory, who had 
refused a scholarship to Verdi on the ground 
that Verdi showed no musical promise. 
Glinka, who was not patient, abjured the studio 
of the pedant, but found joy and inspiration at 
the opera house in hearing Grisi, Pasta, Rubini, 
Galli, Orlandi. He heard the first perform- 
ance of Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,’ and it 
meant a new heaven and a new earth to him. 

But after three years he felt the limitations 
of bel canto and the “sentimento brillante.” 
Homesick, he fared northward, stopping at 
Berlin for the robust and sturdy tutelage of 
Siegfried Dehn. Then, in 1834, his father’s 
death recalled him to Russia. ‘“Glinka left us 
a dilettante and returned a maestro,” was Stas- 
sov’s comment. 

With a feeble libretto by Baron Rozen, sec- 
retary to the Tzarevitch, Glinka began assid- 
uous labor on an opera of his own, “Jvan 
Sousanin.” In his own plot of the work he 
calls it ‘‘a native tragi-heroic opera, in five acts 
or sections.’ In the midst of the effort, he 
married into blissful happiness. “Every morn- 
ing I sat at a table in the big sitting room of 
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our house . . .; my mother, my sister and my 
wife—in fact the whole family—were busy 
there, and the more they laughed and talked 
and bustled about, the quicker my work went.” 


“A LIFE FOR THE CZAR” 


The name “TJvan Sousanin’” was changed 
first to “Death for the Czar’ and then to “4 
Life for the Czar’ under which title it won en- 
during renown, as the first and fundamental 
production of Russian opera. The premiére 
occurred Nov. 27, 1836, with the Emperor and 
the Court to grace the occasion. 

“The first act was well received,” the com- 
poser tells us, “the trio being loudly and heart- 
ily applauded. The first scene in which the 
Poles appear (a ballroom in Warsaw) was 
passed over in complete silence, and I went 
on the stage deeply wounded by the attitude 
of the audience.” But the tide of feeling 
turned during the evening to vociferous enthu- 
siasm. The Russian chorus outdid itself in the 
rigorous realism of its dramatic action. ‘In 
the fourth act,’’ Glinka observes, ‘“‘the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish soldiers in the scene in 
the forest fell upon Petrov (a noted basso who 
took the title rdle) with such fury that they 
broke his arm, and he was obliged to defend 
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himself from their attacks in good earnest.” 
When this rousing performance was at an end, 
Glinka was summoned to the imperial box to 
receive the Czar’s personal congratulations, 
and he was subsequently rewarded with a ring 
valued at $2000 and offered the post of musi- 
cal director at the Imperial Chapel. 

The action of the opera reflects the vivid 
period of the Russo-Polish war of 1633. The 
boy-king Michael Feodorovich, founder of the 
Romanov line, has been elected to the throne. 
The Poles, however, urging the claims of their 
own candidate, wish to kill the young ruler. 
They send an army corps to Moscow to carry 
out their plan, pretending that it is a peaceful 
mission. On the way to Moscow, they encoun- 
ter a loyal peasant, Ivan Sousanin, and im- 
press him into service as their guide. Suspect- 
ing their fell design, he sends his son to warn 
the Czar of the danger, and then leads the 
Poles astray in the forest depths. When they 
discover that they have been tricked, they kill 
him—whence the title of the opera. 

As for the music of this epochal work, it is 
derivative, as one might expect, from the in- 
exhaustible storehouse of Russian folk-tunes, 
on which other composers had depended. But 
Glinka went much further in the development 
of the quality of each instrument, giving it not 
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merely employment but individuality. And in 
his use of the folk songs he did not set down 
the melodies just as he found them, but repro- 
duced the spirit rather than the precise nota- 
tion. 

He had carefully observed the method of 
Berlioz, that master of orchestration, but in- 
stead of following Berlioz’ somewhat opulent 
and exuberant style he took his pattern from 
Beethoven’s reticence, saying, “I do not care 
to make use of every luxury.” By “luxury” he 
meant such instruments as the harp, the contra- 
bassoon, the piccolo, the English horn, the bass 
drum, the trombone. He was in the habit of 
calling the strings ‘‘orchestral motion,” while 
his name for the wind instruments collectively 
was “orchestral color.” It is singular that he 
did not realize the mellow and unctuous flavor 
which the English horn inimitably imparts to a 
score. Glinka was very fond of having the 
strings interweave, as when the violins reached 
down into the viola’s congenial register, or the 
viola C string offered stepping-stones from the 
upper reaches of the ’cello. The concern of 
those who preceded Glinka had been to write 
blithe, appealing tunes rather than to offer a 
diversified and vivacious accompaniment. The 
“motion” and “color” that they gave to the 
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vocal parts Glinka put into the instrumental 
transactions as well. 

The chief réle in the opera, that of Sousanin, 
is scored for a basso. Glinka thus recognized 
the magnificent quality of the Russian basso, 
which all who have heard the singing of a Rus- 
sian choir, or a recital by Feodor Chaliapin, 
have at once recognized. The burden of ac- 
tion and diction rests on Sousanin, and the 
character to the Russian audience is the very 
incarnation of patriotic loyalty, persistent 
through every change of governmental régime, 
for it is a loyalty to an idea rather than to an 
individual. An outstanding scene for Sousanin 
is that in which he chooses to be the guide of 
the Poles, with the purpose of misleading them 
—the orchestra reflecting the tumult of his 
soul and the triumph of his heroism. He sings 
in 2—4 time and the Poles in 3-4, the opposing 
rhythms emphasizing the antipathetic mental 
attitudes. Another salient scene occurs when 
the Poles are asleep round the fire and the 
hero offers, for the last time, a lyric salutation 
to the dawn, knowing that it brings death to 
him and salvation to his royal master. Glinka 
in his second act makes the music speak for 
the Polish national character, instead of the 
Russian, and to that end freely employs the 
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rhythms of the polonaise, the cracoviak, the 
mazurka. 

The last act conveys the aspiration of the 
whole people, their fervent devotion, their rev- 
erent yet exultant acclaim of the peasant-hero 
by whose sacrifice their ruler has been saved. 
Says M. Camille Bellaigue, ‘“Every element of 
national beauty is pressed into the service here. 
The people, their ruler and God Himself are 
present. Not one degree in all the sacred 
hierarchy is lacking; not one feature of the 
ideal, not one ray from the apotheosis of the 
Fatherland.” 

Because of its intensely nationalistic and 
patriotic character, alike in its legend and its 
music, the Russian people are as fond of this 
opera as they are of that other noble expres- 
sion of the Russian spirit, Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounov,” with which in sentiment and 
nature “4 Life for the Czar’ is fairly com- 
parable. 

Glinka never surpassed his accomplishment 
in “A Life for the Czar,” though “Russlan and 
Liudmilla’”’ demands serious consideration. 
The music of the latter opera, as was some- 
times the case with the score of “4 Life for 
the Czar,” was written before the libretto was 
supplied by Bakhtourin and others—a unfor- 
tunate procedure. It might easily have been 
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a case of too many cooks spoiling the broth, 
for the several contributing hands followed 
methods that were distinctly at variance. 

The net result was produced by the Director 
of the Imperial Opera in November, 1842. It 
had not the appeal of “4 Life for the Czar,” 
for it had no such thrilling patriotic motiva- 
tion. Critical tongues and pens were at war 
over it. Serov denounced it in terms as harsh 
as those at first applied to Wagner, while Stas- 
sov found it altogether worthy of the com- 
poser. The public has never learned to like 
the opera as it has cared for its predecessor. 


MOUSSORGSKY’S ‘‘BORIS GODOUNOV”’ 


As a child, born of a poor but ‘‘good” family 
at Karevo in 1839, Modest Moussorgsky liked 
to hear from his nurse just such fairy-tales as 
that which Dargomijsky (1813-1869) had 
harmonized in “The Roussalka.”’ Later, as a 
dashing young officer of the Guards, he wasted 
time in playing Verdi on the piano to young 
society women. But after he met Balakirev, 
symphonist and leading the Russian ‘‘Nation- 
alist’? school, he was changed. Devoting him- 
self to music, he decided to leave the army, and 
took an inconspicuous government post which 
he found quite as distasteful as the military 
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routine. After several tentative essays in the 
field of music-drama, he achieved his immor- 
tal “Boris Godounov”’ which—as_ Rimsky- 
Korsakow completed it—has taken its place as 
perhaps the favorite Russian opera. 

At first the Imperial Opera would have none 
of it. It was too ‘democratic’ to suit the aris- 
tocratic authorities. The people had too much 
to do and to say. The feminine element was 
nearly nil. When the opera was finally given, 
January 24, 1874, controversy raged. Young 
enthusiasts who wanted to greet the composer 
behind the scenes were compelled to go to his 
residence to tell him what they thought of him, 
for fear of disdain in the opera house. Poor 
soul! Moussorgsky did not live long to enjoy 
his triumph. He died in 1881 on his forty- 
second birthday, of paralysis of the heart and 
the spinal marrow. 

The story of “Boris Godounov’’ is derived 
from Pushkin’s historical drama. Its central 
theme is the haunting, guilty terror of Boris, 
usurping the throne and crown, much as Mac- 
beth was the guilty and remorseful interloper. 
The opera begins with a crowd in a monastery 
courtyard, expectant of Boris, who has visited 
the Tsarevitch. In a second scene Boris re- 
ceives the popular acclaim after his coronation. 
In Act I we meet the monk Gregory, the false 
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Demetrius, whose rivalry as Pretender, sup- 
ported by the Poles, is Boris’s eventual un- 
doing. An inn-scene in which Gregory and the 
vagabond monks Varlaam and Missail are con- 
cerned contains wonderful “genre painting”’ 
in music, with a folk song put in the mouth of 
the Hostess which is one of the outstanding 
numbers of the opera. In Act II is an episode 
of a garden-scene with impassioned love- 
making between Gregory and Marina, with an 
entourage of Polish courtiers dancing a fasci- 
nating polacca. The episode has little to do 
with the development of the story, but it is an 
entrancing interlude. Another scene shows 
the two children of Boris with their governess 
in the nursery, and when Boris comes in like a 
thunder-cloud the entrance is as sinister as the 
coming of Scarpia in Puccini’s “Tosca.” As 
Chaliapin impersonates Boris, the progressive 
madness of the usurper is ‘“‘the horrors come 
alive.” 

Act III, like the Prologue, gives us again a 
popular assemblage, this time in a snow-hung 
birch forest. In this scene the terrible figure is 
the village idiot, left weeping in the snow. He 
offers a pathetic parody or caricature of the 
enthroned insanity. In the final scene, Boris 
breaks out into a choking paroxysm of mad- 
ness in the presence of his nobles, and dies 
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in a room whose realities to him are not the 
courtiers but the mocking phantoms of guilt 
and terror. 

Somber as the opera is, the reason for its 
appeal is patent to all who have attended its 
performance, especially if Chaliapin was the 
central figure. The music speaks for the 
hopes, doubts, and fears of an incoherent mul- 
titude. It is subtly psychological, and always 
in character, fitting Boris like a garment, suit- 
ing with equal felicity the capricious Marina, 
the audacious Gregory, the’ sycophantic 
Pimeon, the quavering idiot, or the drunken 
monks. Plot matters little; it is a series of epi- 
sodes rather than a connected, logical se- 
quence. But every scene invites the stage 
manager to do his best by the picture sug- 
gested. ‘There is scope for a riotous blaze of 
coloring, to match the gorgeous opulence of 
sounds that beat like waves upon the shore, re- 
flecting the restlessness alike of the crowd in 
the highway and of the emperor who, in the 
midst of his gorgeous surroundings, is dis- 
traught and beset, since he knows that nothing 
of what he sees belongs to him. There is noth- 
ing conventional about the music. One is pro- 
jected into a different world of feeling and 
of thinking that is Russia. Other composers 
have written a hundred operas and they and 
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their works together are mute in the dust of 
the ages. Moussorgsky for his one supreme 
achievement must be forever remembered. 
His opera is the greatest that the musical 
genius of the Russians has created. 


BORODIN AND “PRINCE IGOR” 


The story of Russian opera is that of a 
perennial conflict between nationalism and cos- 
mopolitanism. Some composers may be defi- 
nitely assigned to one or the other of these 
embattled tendencies. Others occupy a debat- 
able ground between. Alexander Borodin 
(1834-1887) is comparable with Glinka in his 
affectionate deference to the traditions of Rus- 
sian song and story, but his great work “Prince 
Igor’ conforms to the Italian pattern in its use 
of chorus and aria, and goes further afield in 
its exploitation of barbaric Oriental effects. 
The opera is a glowing epic of the East, and 
the fact that Borodin was the natural son of a 
prince of Imeritia in Georgia may account for 
the love of color and pungent flavor that his 
music reveals. 

Borodin composed under difficulties. He 
had chosen science for his career, and became 
professor of chemistry at the College of Medi- 
cine in St. Petersburg. Until he met Balakirev 
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he was nothing more than a gifted amateur of 
the piano, the ’cello, and the flute, who had 
written a few songs. But Balakirev fired his 
musical ambition, and thereafter he had a dis- 
tracted existence. Rimsky-Korsakow, his inti- 
mate friend, describes how he rushed from the 
experimental laboratory to the desk and back 
again. ‘‘My heart is torn,” said Rimsky- 
Korsakow, ‘‘when I look at his life, exhausted 
by his continual self-sacrifice.” Sometimes he 
forgot his meals. But others did not. “The 
hospitable board of the Borodins,’”’ Mrs. New- 
march tells us, “‘was generally besieged and 
stormed by cats, who sat on the table and 
helped themselves as they pleased, while their 
complacent owners related to their human 
guests the chief events in the biography of 
their feline convives.” Mrs. Borodin, though 
a chronic sufferer from asthma, was wholly in 
sympathy with her husband’s work and his 
ideals, and their married life was of invariable 
felicity. She was an accomplished musician. 

Borodin was so preoccupied with his work 
as chemistry professor that he could only write 
music by fits and snatches. But his was a 
wholesome, good-tempered, suave personality, 
and his duties with his pupils and in the 
laboratory never seemed onerous. A man of 
public spirit, he accepted time-consuming serv- 
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ice on committees for the general welfare; he 
gave practical evidence of his belief in the 
higher education of women, and helped to es- 
tablish the School of Medicine for Women in 
St. Petersburg. 

The opera “Prince Igor’’ reflects the char- 
acter of its creator. Borodin’s optimistic 
philosophy is translated into the measures of 
the choruses based on Tartar and Russian folk 
songs, and the wild and whirling vigor of the 
dances. There is abounding melody; there are 
inspiriting qualities of grace, aerial levity, 
sprightliness and fleetness, which are in marked 
contrast to the mournful and somber beauty of 
Glinka’s tragedy of patriotic martyrdom. In 
mood as well as in notation, Borodin generally 
adheres to the major key. The blithe humor 
that enlivens the scene is as true to one phase 
of the Russian temperament as the brooding 
melancholy of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic Sym- 
phony” is to the other. 

Borodin’s working sense of humor included 
himself, and he wrote to one of his many friends: 
“In winter I can only compose when I am too 
unwell to give my lectures. So my friends, re- 
versing the usual custom, never say to me, ‘I 
hope you are well.’ At Christmas I had in- 
fluenza, so I stayed at home and wrote the 
Thanksgiving Chorus in the last act of Igor.” 
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His theory was that the opera composer 
should employ bold outlines, and broad, sweep- 
ing effects—that the minutiz of a subtle tech- 
nique are lost on an opera audience. He 
believed in giving sharp relief to the dramatis 
persone. ‘The voices should take the first 
place; the orchestra the second.” 


CESAR CUI 


A less significant figure is César Cui (1835-— 
1918). Cui decried Rubinstein and Tschai- 
kowsky as composers who were not true to the 
Russian type and ideals: yet in his own writings 
he gives marked evidence of the impress of 
alien, extraneous influences, in particular those 
of Chopin and Schumann. In alliance with 
Balakirev and Borodin he sturdily championed 
the cause of the ‘‘National” or “‘Neo-Russian”’ 
composers. Like Borodin, he owed a divided 
allegiance to a vocation and an avocation. For 
he taught all day in a school of military en- 
gineering, eventually becoming a Lieutenant 
General of Engineers. His long evenings he 
gave to musical art, and in theory he was al- 
most entirely self-taught. None of his operas 
is of enduring value: yet his example and his 
influence have counted on the side of those 
who have been earnestly concerned to find a 
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congenial domicile in Russia for indigenous 
opera instead of the exotic forms of southern 
climes. “Le Prisonnier du Caucase” and “Wil- 
liam Ratcliffe’ are best known. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOW 


We now come to the outstanding personali- 
ties of Rimsky-Korsakow and Tschaikowsky, 
the first illustrating the tenets and traditions of 
the nationalists, though he was influenced by 
cosmopolitan experiences of travel and educa- 
tion, the second often sharply criticized by 
other Russian music-makers of his time for 
listening to the seductive voices of other lands, 
especially Italy, and admitting to his work 
exotic and extraneous qualities alien to his soil 
and foreign to the genius of Russia. 

Rimsky-Korsakow was a “country lad.” 
Born at Tikvin, in the government of Nov- 
gorov, March 6, 1844, he was moved to dabble 
with the piano and to compose a little before 
he was nine, but as a lad of twelve he was 
sent to the Naval College at St. Petersburg, 
where he remained during six formative years. 
At St. Petersburg fortunately he encountered 
the sympathetic Balakirev, and was taken 
forthwith into the circle of congenial spirits 
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that lived in the ‘“‘mild and magnificent eye” of 
the great man. 

Rimsky-Korsakow’s special services to opera 
were, his drastic recension of the score of 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounov,”’ and (to 
mention the two best-known works) the com- 
position of “The Snow Maiden” and “The 
Golden Cockerel’”’ (Le Coq d’or). It is gen- 
erally agreed that to Rimsky-Korsakow’s re- 
constructive zeal is due the lasting place of 
“Boris Godounov”’ as a stage favorite. ‘The - 
changes he made in the original score were met 
with a chorus of mingled protest and approval. 
The severest censor is Jean Marnold, who 
says: ‘‘Rimsky-Korsakow cuts, at his own 
sweet will, one, two or three measures as 
serenely as he cuts fifteen to twenty. At will, 
he transposes a tone, or a half-tone, makes 
sharps or flats natural, alters modulations . . . 
From one end of the work to the other he 
planes, files, polishes, pulls together, re- 
trenches, embellishes, makes insipid, or cor- 
rupts .... In the 258 pages ‘of the: score or 
Rimsky-Korsakow there are perhaps not 
twenty which conform to the original text.” 
But James Huneker shows that Rimsky- 
Korsakow performed a _ necessary service. 
‘“‘Moussorgsky would not study the elements of 
orchestration, and one of the penalties he paid 
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was that his friend, Rimsky-Korsakow, ‘edited’ 
‘Boris Godounov.’”” And Arthur Pougin, in his 
essay on Russian music, builds up the defense 
with the statement: “In reality the music of 
Moussorgsky only became possible when a 
friendly experienced hand had taken the 
trouble to look it over and carefully correct it.”’ 

Rimsky-Korsakow’s own opera, “The Snow 
Maiden,” is a delightful fairy-story. The 
Snow Maiden is the child of King Frost and 
Fairy Spring. Being a snow maiden she has 
ice for a heart, and she has been warned that 
at the touch of sunlight she must pass away. 
Complying with her desire to lead a mortal 
life in the world, her parents commit her to an 
earthly foster-father and foster-mother, two 
peasants who in their honest simplicity provide 
the comedy relief of the opera. The Snow 
Maiden admires the singing shepherd lad, Lel, 
but he does not respond to her shy advances. 
A quadrangular tragedy of love misplaced en- 
sues, for Mizgyr, the Tartar merchant, pas- 
sionately enamored of the Snow Maiden, 
leaves his own sweetheart for her, while Lel 
makes love to the deserted and disconsolate 
one. The appeal of the latter to the King is 
in vain, for the King because of the Snow 
Maiden’s beauty can discover no flaw in her. 
At last the Snow Maiden’s mother, yielding to 
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the daughter’s entreaty, grants her the power 
of loving like a mortal, beyond the lukewarm 
sentiment she had felt for the shepherd Lel. 
Thereupon she begins to reciprocate the ardor 
of Mizgyr. But the warmth of love, com- 
mingled with the sunlight, proves fatal, in ac- 
cord with the prophecy. She melts into the 
ground and Mizgyr kills himself. 

There are exquisite lyrics embedded in the 
scene like diamonds in blue clay: the tender 
aria of the King to the maid when she comes 
to his court is among the most appealing. The 
pastoral song of the shepherd Lel (which 
Alma Gluck has used in recital), the peasant 
song and dance in the harvest ceremony, the 
robust and stirring choruses, the vigorous or- 
chestral ‘coloring and the resilient instrumental 
support have been justly admired, and it is felt 
that in this work Rimsky-Korsakow has 
achieved an epic of Russian folklore and Rus- 
sian character which ranges him definitely with 
the nationalists, though he is dealing with 
other-worldly fantasy and not with the actual 
substance of history. 

There is not room to comment upon al! of 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s other operas, but an ex- 
ception should be made in favor of that gor- 
geous bit of inspired foolery, “The Golden 
Cockerel.”’ King Dodon, a fatuous old mon- 
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arch, is tired of defending his borders against 
the foe. An astrologer brings him a golden 
fowl to give warning of a hostile approach. 
Enchanted with his new possession, he marches 
off to the fray. In battle his sons are killed, 
and the King himself succumbs to the charms 
of the lovely Princess who is his ci-devant 
enemy. He persuades her to marry him—an 
easy solution of his political difficulties. They 
make their triumphal entrance into King 
Dodon’s city together, though it is obvious that 
the Queen is already bored by her senile hus- 
band. The Astrologer demands his reward 
for the magic bird. The reward is nothing 
less than the beautiful Queen. Dodon, of 
course, refuses, and, what is more, he kills the 
Astrologer with a blow from his sceptre. The 
Queen, affrighted, repels the monarch; the bird 
descends upon the King’s head and pierces his 
skull, whereupon the sovereign falls lifeless, 
and in the ensuing thunderstorm the bird and 
the Queen vanish, while the chorus laments the 
passing of the father of his people. 

Borodin, the non-operatic Balakirev (1836- 
1910), Cui, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow were called ‘The Five,’ and were the 
leaders of the so-called ‘‘Neo-Russian”’ school. 
They subscribed to the Wagnerian principles 
in the structure of the music-drama, but they 
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believed that Wagner erred in sacrificing vocal 
assertion to orchestral importance, and they 
did not accept a fundamental feature of a 
Wagnerian score, the “leading motive.” They 
believed that further development of sym- 
phonic music was not possible, and that evolu- 
tionary effort should be concentrated on the 
composition of opera; yet the works they 
wrote in the symphonic forms have been, as a 
rule, superior to their operatic compositions. 
They were staunch apostles of nationalism, and 
they steadfastly resisted the influence of Ital- 
ian opera and its tendency to emphasize the 
melodic and undervalue the dramatic elements 
in opera. As Edward Dickinson observes: 
“The novel quality of their music is largely due 
to the influence of the peculiar rhythms, tonali- 
ties, and melodic formulas of the Russian folk 
song.” 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S OPERAS 


Tschaikowsky was Russian in every vein and 
fibre, but he looked and listened too much in 
the direction of other lands to be considered 
one of the close-knit band of “nationalists” 
bent on developing an indigenous school of 
composition. His admitted greatness as a 
symphonist lies outside the scope of our pres- 
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ent inquiry, which concerns itself with his ac- 
complishment in the field of the music-drama. 

A main source of information with regard 
to Tschaikowsky’s fascinating career is ‘The 
Life and Letters of Peter [lyitch Tschaikow- 
sky” by his brother Modest, which Rosa New- 
march has translated, edited, and introduced. 
It is one of the most important musical biog- 
raphies. From it we learn that Tschaikowsky 
even as a child was an ardent patriot: turning 
the pages of his atlas in the presence of his 
French governess he ‘‘smothered Russia with 
kisses and spat on all the rest of the world,” 
with the exception that he covered France 
with his hand in tribute to his teacher, of whom 
he was very fond. When it came to his music, 
he was far more tolerant of foreign modes, 
but his affection for his own country was never 
diminished by cosmopolitan culture. 

We find that as a youth Tschaikowsky con- 
stantly went to hear Italian opera, “his sole 
opportunity of hearing a good orchestra, 
chorus and first-rate soloists.” As for Rus- 
sian opera, he repeatedly attended perform- 
ances of Glinka’s “A Life for the Czar.” For 
the rest, he heard Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,’ and the works of 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi—al- 
ways with Italian casts. An intimate friend- 
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ship with Piccioli, the Neapolitan singing- 
master resident at St. Petersburg, colored the 
young Russian’s views. Piccioli could tolerate 
only the Italian masters, and had no use for 
Bach, or Beethoven, or the revered Glinka. 
Tschaikowsky was too clear-sighted to sub- 
scribe without reservation to Piccioli’s doctrine, 
but his intimate acquaintance with Italian music 
he owed in large part to his zealous friend. 

While at the Conservatory, Tschaikowsky 
made no secret of his dislike of Wagner—a 
dislike that endured, for after a visit to Bay- 
reuth in 1876 (when he was 36 years old) the 
composer wrote: “The Nibelungen may be 
actually a magnificent work, but it is certain 
that there never was anything so endlessly and 
wearisomely spun out.” 

“At Balakirev’s,” we are told, “che met many 
musicians who held the views of the new Rus- 
sian school. Although Tschaikowsky entered 
into friendly relations with the members of 
‘The Invincibles,’ he could not accept their 
tenets, and with great tact and skill remained 
entirely independent of them. While he made 
friends individually with Balakirev, Rimsky- 
Korsakow, Cui and Vladimir Stassov, he still 
regarded their union with some hostility. 

“He laughed at their ultra-progressive tend- 
encies and regarded with contempt the naive 
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and crude efforts of some members of ‘The 
Band’ (especially Moussorgsky). But while 
making fun of these ‘unheard-of works of 
genius,’ which ‘throw all others into the shade,’ 
and indignant at their daring attacks upon his 
idol Mozart, Tschaikowsky was also impressed 
by the force and vitality displayed in some of 
their compositions, as well as by their fresh- 
ness of inspiration and honorable intentions, 
so that, far from being repulsed, he learnt to 
feel a certain degree of sympathy and a very 
great respect for the school.” 

In 1874 (when 34 years old) Tschaikowsky 
went to Italy, having charged himself with a 
professional responsibility as reviewer, for a 
Russian journal, of the first Italian perform- 
ance of his beloved Glinka’s “4 Life for the 
Czar.” But he became homesick before the 
date of the performance, and returned to Mos- 
cow—in a state of profound dissatisfaction 
with an opera of his own (“The Oprichnik’’ ) 
and determined to write a better one. 

Germane to the story of Tschaikowsky’s de- 
velopment is the summation of his views as to 
other Russian composers, contained in a letter 
to his patron saint, Frau von Meck, written 
from Italy at a later date (January 5, 1878). 
Rimsky-Korsakow, he averred, would either 
“turn out a great master or be lost in contra- 
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puntal intricacies.” César Cui was no better 
than ‘‘a gifted amateur.’’ Borodin, at fifty, 
had a talent that had “‘come to nothing for 
want of teaching.” Moussorgsky was “all 
used up.” Balakirev, the most powerful per- 
sonality of the circle, had soon been silenced, 
except for the utterance of theories. From the 
whole group—except for Rimsky-Korsakow— 
one could hardly expect anything serious. But 
the Frenchmen—ah! there you had bright 
promise and admirable performance too. 
“Bizet and Delibes are my favorites. I am 
very familiar with Bizet’s opera ‘Carmen.’ 
The music is not profound, but it is so fasci- 
nating in its simplicity, so full of vitality, so 
sincere, that I know every note of it from be- 
ginning to end.” But when it came to Saint- 
Saéns (he told another correspondent), “I feel 
myself as far above him as the Alps.” 

To Frau von Meck, again, he wrote, “I not 
only like Mozart, I idolize him. To me the 
most beautiful opera ever written is Don Juan. 
. . . Previously I had known only the Italian 
opera. It is thanks to Mozart that I have de- 
voted my life to music.” 

It was with this background that he ap- 
proached the composition of his own operas, 
of which he wrote ten. Not one of them is of 
lasting consequence—yet Tschaikowsky put his 
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best work into them, and earnestly wanted 
them to win and keep a public. The popular 
devotion has been lavished on his symphonies 
and such entrancing things as the ‘“Casse- 
Noisette’”’ suite, and there has been indifference 
—if not precisely a deaf ear—for most of the 
operas. 

The two that have lived—for a time, at 
least—among works that “the world would not 
willingly let die” are “Eugene Oniegin’” and 
“Pique Dame’’ (The Queen of Spades). The 
libretto of the first was derived from Push- 
kin’s novel in verse, at the suggestion of the 
singer, Madame Lavrovsky. ‘The idea struck 
me as curious,” the composer tells us. ‘“After- 
wards, while eating a solitary meal in a restau- 
rant, it did not seem so bad. Reading the 
poem again, I was fascinated. I spent a sleep- 
less night, the result of which was the mise-en- 
scene of a charming opera upon Pushkin’s 
poem.” 

It was brought out in London in 1892, under 
the baton of Sir Henry Wood; and in 1906 it 
was revived, not happily, with Emmy Destinn 
as Tatiana. The story of the Byronic Lensky, 
the melancholy Oniegin and the Victorian 
heroine is set to music that comports with the 
sentimental burden of the text: nowhere does 
it reach the standard, either of architectonics 
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or of essential inspiration, that the composer 
repeatedly attains in his symphonies. The 
most effective scene is that in which Tatiana, 
in a tumult of conflicting emotions, write a let- 
ter to Oniegin offering her love. 

“Pique Dame’ takes its text from a story 
—told in prose—by Pushkin. It has for the 
hero a romantic individual who temperamen- 
tally resembles Lensky in the other opera: the 
type appealed to the introspective composer. 
This hero is Herman, a lieutenant of hussars 
and a devotee of the gaming-table. He loves 
Lisa, granddaughter of an aged Countess who 
is likewise passionately addicted to cards and is 
known by the sobriquet ‘The Queen of 
Spades.” The Countess possesses a secret, in- 
volving three cards, that makes her an invari- 
able winner. Herman hides in the old lady’s 
room to ascertain the secret, and frightens 
her so that she dies from the shock, without 
divulging the mystery. After the funeral he 
goes to the home of a prince who is his rival 
for the hand of Lisa. He loses: the Queen of 
Spades appears in a mocking vision, as he 
turns up the very card that represents her, and 
Herman kills himself. 

The supernatural theme was entirely con- 
genial to T'schaikowsky’s mournful disposition, 
and he wrote the music in six weeks, while at 
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Florence. ‘I composed this opera with ex- 
traordinary joy and fervor,” ‘Tschaikowsky 
wrote to the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
public liked it. But it has not won the favor 
outside of Russia that it has been accorded in 
the land of its origin. 

It is not difficult to understand why Tschai- 
kowsky’s operas never had the popularity en- 
joyed by his six symphonies. Tschaikowsky is 
intensely autobiographical. When he penned 
a score, it was as though he wrote with the 
blood of “the human heart by which we live’: 
so much so that he has been often accused of 
wearing that heart upon his sleeve, of parading 
an excessive emotionalism, an exaggerated sen- 
timentality, as Lawrence Sterne did when he 
wrote “A Sentimental Journey” and gloried 
in his ability to shed tears. In his operas 
Tschaikowsky was too individualistic, and was 
subjective, rather than objective. The de- 
meanor of Lensky or of Herman mirrors the 
figure of Tschaikowsky himself, as we see 
Byron moving through the cantos of ‘Childe 
Harold.” ‘Tschaikowsky could not contem- 
plate a this-worldly or other-worldly scene 
with the detachment of a Wagner; he could 
not set in motion a plot whose incident tran- 
scended the psychological implications. We 
find his characters going from one morbid state 
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of mind to another rather than moving 
through a succession of animated scenes. Says 
the perceptive Rosa Newmarch, ‘““Tschaikow- 
sky’s nature was undoubtedly too emotional 
and self-centered for dramatic uses.” He has 
cast himself, in too many of his characters. 
And the reiteration of a pensive mood does 
not suffice to make an opera, which demands 
not meditation and introspection but the beat- 
ing pulse and changing pace of action. 


OTHER COMPOSERS OF RUSSIAN OPERA 


Other Russian operas that might be named 
are: . “The: Roussalka” and “The Stone 
Guest” by Dargomyzhsky (1813-1868), a 
follower of Glinka; “The Demon” by Anton 
Rubinstein, the noted pianist (1830-1894). 

Some lesser figures may be grouped for hon- 
orable mention, as contributors to the develop- 
ment of “nationalistic”? Russian opera. Anton 
Arensky, professor of the Moscow Conserva- 
tory, is the author of “Nal and Damontyi,” 
“Raphael,” and “A Dream on the Volga,” 
which reveal a love of folk song, a tender 
lyric feeling, and a catholic appreciation of the 
intellectual force of Wagner as well as the 
sensuous melodicity of Tschaikowsky. Ed- 
ward Napravorik is less distinguished as an 
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opera composer than he is as a conductor, to 
whom the Russian public has owed notable 
productions of the works of Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Rimsky-Korsakow at St. Peters- 
burg’s Marinsky Theatre. Paul Blaramberg 
is the author of five creditable operas, Rach- 
maninoff, the much-admired pianist, took Push- 
kin’s poem “The Gipsies”. as the basis for his 
one-act ‘“Aleko” in which the incomparable 
Chaliapin has appeared. Gretchaninoff, Inpo- 
litov-Ivanoff, Katinnikov, Tanieev—all of 
them figures of distinction in absolute music— 
have written more or less successful operas, 
none of which has made its mark outside of 
Russia. 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


No description of modern Russian opera is 
complete without reference to the man whose 
vocal and histrionic genius has breathed life 
into an amazingly wide variety of Russian 
roles, in the opera houses of Europe and 
America. 

Feodor Chaliapin, born in 1873 at Kazan, 
was a child of the people. He worked as a 
shoemaker’s prentice and as a railway porter, 
before he went gypsying with a troupe to the 
Caucasus. There, at Tiflis, he was given his 
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opportunity in “4 Life for the Czar.” Thence 
his fame spread to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and finally London, while his salary rose to fig- 
ures that staggered the imagination of his 
fellow artists. Chaliapin has a voice of rich 
timbre and robust sonority: but it is the com- 
pelling histrionic gift he manifests in such réles 
as “Boris” or ‘‘Mephistophele” that gives him 
his quasi-hypnotic hold upon his audiences. 
His personality is in a high degree magnetic. 
Physically a giant, he has supplemented the 
defects of his early education by a reading 
of life that has included the highest and the 
lowest social strata. He has displayed a 
serene indifference to the rules of living that 
straiten the conduct of ordinary mortals; and 
even the iron hand of Bolshevism has had to 
grant him particular exemptions in the way 
of privilege—under penalty of his refusal 
to edify the public which the Soviet execu- 
tives have astutely decided to keep amused, 
at all costs, by dramatic and musical per- 
formance. 


BOLSHEVIST OPERATIC PRODUCTION 


To illustrate the Bolshevist ideals of oper- 
atic production, there may be cited the revised 
edition of “Carmen” presented at the Moscow 
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Art Theatre. The noted critic Yury Sachnoy- 
sky thus writes of it to the Krasnaya Gazetta 
of Petrograd: 

“This production of Nemirovitch Dant- 
chenko will unquestionably be a historic mile- 
stone in operatic development not only in 
Russia but throughout the world. The tal- 
ented régisseur, considering the task confront- 
ing him, with great depth and insight, fortified 
by years of experience as well as by former 
brilliant achievements, declared war on oper- 
atic humbug. And there can be no doubt that 
he emerged fully victorious. 

“The undertaking was daring and fraught 
with the greatest significance. Who does not 
know ‘Carmen’ ? Its theme was taken from Mé- 
rimée’s novel and rather superficially pieced 
together by two routine librettists. This did 
not prevent Bizet, however, from drawing in- 
spiration largely from the depth of Mérimée 
himself. Dantchenko’s initial problem, there- 
fore, was to discard the old text and have an 
absolutely new one written, a text closer to 
Mérimée’s original idea. This task was en- 
trusted to Lipskerof. Although in certain 
instances a decided lack of smoothness is dis- 
cernible, the principal line of development of 
the opera has gained tremendously. If 
Neitzsche called the old ‘Carmen’ a lyric 
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tragedy, the new one has a far greater right 
to the title. 

“The central idea, sharply outlined, is the 
eternal primitive struggle between male and 
female. And so the struggle among José, Car- 
men, and the toreador is unfolded before the 
audience. In order that this struggle may lose 
none of its brilliance and its reality, in order 
that it may grip the entire auditorium, the 
régisseur boldly swept from the stage the 
inevitably incongruous chorus. Instead, he 
placed it upon high pedestals. And from this 
vantage point the chorus, brought closer to the 
choruses of the ancient Greek tragedies of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and A‘schylus, becomes 
a living bond between the spectators and the 
concentrated tragedy of the three protagonists 
on the stage below. 

“The chorus remains almost motionless 
throughout the opera. Yet it forcefully reacts 
upon the action unfolding below. The mo- 
ment you glance up at this chorus it compels 
you bodily by its pantomime, mimicry and ges- 
tures to concentrate your whole attention again 
upon the main characters. This was an em- 
phatic and complete victory over the ubiquitous 
chaotic chorus, and besides it afforded the 
chorus an opportunity to sing concert fashion, 
achieving the subtlest nuances of choral work, 
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which was formerly rendered impossible by 
mad rushing up and down the stage. A new 
and unobstructed manner of producing any 
opera at all is thus opened up. 

“The opera is considerably cut, and almost 
all the recitatives introduced for the Viennese 
Opera production by the composer Hiro are 
discarded. Of the original score, only Bizet’s 
overture and the parade of the guards are 
omitted. The rest is played by an orchestra 
of forty-five musicians, seated, Bayreuth- 
fashion, in a pit beneath the stage, whence the 
music drifts ideally, softly, delicately, inti- 
mately. 

“Tt would be infinitely interesting to com- 
ment upon each one of a mass of details, but 
this would entail an entire treatise. In con- 
cluding a fleeting commentary I can only say 
that nothing of the kind has ever been seen in 
either London, Paris, Berlin or Vienna. It 
would be a most interesting experiment to pre- 
sent such a Carmen abroad. Its appearance 
would have the effect of an exploding bomb. 
With justified impatience we shall await the 
promised production of Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godounov’ within the portals of this same the- 
in oes 
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LIST OF REPRESENTATIVE 
OPERAS 


(Scores for these can be obtained and studied) 


ARENSKY, ANTON 

Nal and Damontyi 

Raphael 

A Dream on the Volga 
BLARAMBERG, PAUL 

Aleko 
Boropin, ALEXANDER 

Prince Igor 
Cul, CESAR 

Le Prisonnier du Caucase 

William Ratcliffe 
DARGOMYSHSKY, ALEXANDER S. 

The Roussalka 

The Stone Guest 
Guinka, IvAN NICOLAEVITCH 

A Life for the Czar 

Russlan and Liudmilla 
Moussorcsky, Moprest 

Boris Godounov 
Rimsky-Korsakow, NIcHOLAS 

The Snow Maiden 

Le Coq d’Or 
TsScHAIKOWSKY, PETER ILYITCH 

Eugene Oniegin 

Pique Dame 
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The following selections from operas among 
others have been recorded by the manufac- 
turers of phonograph records. 


Boropin, ALEXANDER 

Chorus and Dance (Prince Igor) 

Chorus of the Tartar Women (Prince Igor) 
Moussorcsky, Moperst 

Finale, Act III (Boris Godounov) 
Rimsky-Korsakow 

Hymn to the Sun (Le Coq d’Or) 

Song of the Shepherd Lehl (Snow Maiden) 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, PETER ILYITCH 

Faint Echo of My Youth (Eugene Oniegin) 

Duet (Pique Dame) 
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